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Cuapter VII. 


EANWHILE the “ sheltered life” had gone on as usual at 
Mr. Markham’s. The delight in Ted’s success had moved 
away into its appointed background, in front of which the slow, 
happy days passed on as uneventfully as ever. But about 
November a change took place. The Lord Chancellor appeared 
to have been suddenly struck by Mr. Markham’s admirable editions 
of school classics, or perhaps the fame of the neat covers of the 
books May stitched for the parish library had reached him, and 
he offered him the living of Applethorpe, which had just become 
vacant. Mr. Markham was unwilling to leave his old parish, 
and May even more so, but the offer was not one to be refused. 
Applethorpe was a large country parish, and, what was a distinct 
advantage, a richer one than Chesterford; old Mr. Carlingford, 
in particular, though careful to avoid in his own person direct 
means of grace, being always ready to supply funds whereby it 
might be administered to others. 

Ted was delighted with the change; his roots had been trans- 
planted so often in school and university life that they never struck 
very deeply in the soil of Chesterford. ‘The close neighbourhood 
of Tom’s house weighed heavily in favour of Applethorpe, and the 
accessibility of Lord Ramsden’s library, which contained many 
dirty old volumes in which he had visions, as every book-lover 
has, of finding undiscovered treasures in the way of twelfth- 
century missals, was not without its effect. May alone did not 
like it. It seemed to her that she was going out into new and 
more elaborate places, which might prove perplexingly different 
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from the green fields and country lanes she knew so well. Things 
were going to be on a bigger scale; they would keep one curate, 
perhaps two; London itself loomed on the horizon, and when 
her father had gone to see the place, he came back saying that 
it looked a pretty country, but there had been a London fog, 
which had drifted down from town. 

However, she quite acquiesced in her father’s decision, and 
before Christmas they had moved. 

Their house stood at one end of the long straggling village, 
a typical rectory of the newer class, with a tennis lawn in front 
and a stable-yard behind, a hall paved with red tiles, and far 
too much ivy and virginia creeper on the walls. Ted arrived 
soon after from Cambridge, with a large square box full of 
books, which could only just get through the front door. 

He and May had gone a long exploring walk in the country 
one afternoon, and were returning home along the clean frozen 
road through the village. They had been talking about the 
place. 

“Tt’s so big, Ted,” May had said, “it almost frightens me, as 
I told you once a big place would do. It is so hard to get hold 
of a lot of people like this.” 

‘“‘ Well, there will be a curate, won’t there?” said Ted. “Of 
course it’s too large for father alone.” 

“ Yes, I know there will; but you don’t understand. I must 
get hold of them myself. I must do all I did at Chesterford, 
and more.” 

Ted looked at her kindly. 

“Yes, I know how you feel about it. It’s the personal relation 
you want, isn’t it?” 

“No, I don’t care about their personal relation tome. They 
might all hate me if they liked. But the quickest way to get at 
people’s hearts for any purpose is to make them like one.” 

“Don’t be worried, May,” said he. “You will soon get to 
know them all, unless I’m very much mistaken.” 

“ Ah, but just think of the state things are in! I went to see 
an old woman yesterday. She couldn’t understand at first why 
I came. I told her I was the new vicar’s daughter, and she 
asked me what I wanfed. . The late vicar used never to visit 
anybody, she said.” 

“Yes, it will be hard work.” 

“Twish you could come here after you were ordained,” said 
May, “‘as father’s curate.” 


“T must stop at Cambridge,” said Ted; “you wouldn’t wish 
me to give that up?” 
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“No, I suppose not,” said May; “and yet, I don’t know. I 
think parish work is the highest in the world.” 

“ There is plenty of that to do in Cambridge,” said Ted, “ for 
that matter; but I am not the man to doit. I can’t do it as you 
can—and father,” he added. 

“Ah, but what is good work in other lines compared to any 
work in that?” said May, earnestly, “especially for a man who 
means to be a clergyman.” 

“Yes, but other things can’t be neglected. You have no 
business to leave alone what you think you can do, for anything 
else. One’s talents, whatever they are, are given one to use.’ 

“But is there not ‘that good part’?” asked May. 

Ted walked on in silence a little way. 

“TI did not know you thought of it like that,” he said at 
length. “Do you admit no call but that of saving souls directly 
by your means?” 

“JT didn’t know I felt it myself, till we came here,” said May; 
“until I saw this place so absolutely uncared for. Look at the 
rich people too. Old Mr. Carlingford is very liberal, because he 
is very rich; but he never comes to church.” 

“Ah, that reminds me,” said Ted. “Tom is coming home 
soon, in about a fortnight, he said.” 

May paused on the doorstep. 

“T suppose he will come here, won’t he? I didn’t know he 
was coming back so soon.” 

And she turned rather quickly, and went into the house. 

The new curate soon came, and falfilled to the utmost all the 
admirable accounts of himself which had led to his engagement. 
He was strong and vigorous, and exerted all his vigour and 
strength in the work to which he had been called. He was 
even bold enough to pay a visit to Mr. Carlingford single- 
handed, and the latter gentleman conversed to him very fluently 
and agreeably for half an hour on the coal-strike, and the lament- 
able weakness of the English fleet in the Mediterranean, offered 
to draw a cheque then and there to supply coal for villagers who 
were unable to have fires in this very nipping weather, and 
courteously declined to interest himself any further. 

He was walking back through the village, and met May there, 
who had been visiting. 

“T have just been to see Mr. Carlingford,” he said. 

May looked up quickly. 

“TI didn’t know——” she began. “Oh! old Mr. Carlingford. 
Yes. Did you get anything out of him?” 

“T got a cheque,” said Mr. Douglas. 
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May laughed. 

“Yes, that’s not so difficult, though it’s something to be 
thankful for. These poor creatures are half frozen.” 

“Mr. Carlingford really is very generous. But is there no 
hope of getting hold of him really? He might do much more 
than he does.” 

“T wonder. Tom Carlingford is coming home this week. He 
might do something with his father. Ill ask my brother about 
it. By the way, we are dining there to-night. Are you going?” 

“No, I’ve got my cheque,” said the young man. “ That's 
enough for one day. Besides, I have a boys’ meeting at Chipford 
Mills. I must leave you here. I have to go up to Breigton 
cottages first.” 

May turned and shook hands with him. 

“Tt’s absurd for me to thank you for all you are doing,” she 
said. ‘You do ail sorts of things which my father couldn’t 
possibly do, and which we have no right to expect.” 

“Surely that is a curate’s business,” he said, laughing, and 
taking off his hat. 

Mr. Markham was suffering from a slight cold, and he had not 
been out that day. He was sitting over the fire in the drawing- 
room, reading a comedy of Aristophanes, when May came in. 

“ How cold you look!” he said. “I ordered tea as you were a 
little late.” 

“Yes; I couldn’t come before, father,” she said, “and even 
now I have only got through half the things I wanted to do.” 

“Never mind, dear; but you should make an effort to be 
punctual ; and charity begins at home, eh, May ?” 

May turned from the fire where she had been warming her 
hands, and poured out a cup of tea. Her father, seeing he got 
no answer, continued somewhat reproachfully : 

“My cold is rather worse this evening, and I can’t think 
what you did with that medicine. I couldn’t find it any- 
where.” 

“T put it on the table in your study.” 

“No, dear. I think not. I looked for it there.” 

May went out of the room and brought back the botile. 

“Yes, it was there. You had put some of your papers on 
to it.” 

“Thanks very much. I hope you took care not to disturb 
the papers.” 

“No, I disturbed nothing. Will you have some now ?” 

“No, I’ve just had my tea. I was wanting it before tea. [ 
always take it before meals, you know.” 
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May sat down in a chair and stirred her tea. 

“‘Mr. Carlingford has given Mr. Douglas a cheque to get coals 
for the people. It’s fearfully cold, and, poor things, many of 
them can’t afford coals.” 

“A good fellow, Douglas,” murmured Mr. Markham, as he 
smiled appreciatively at his Aristophanes. 

“T was wondering if we couldn’t let them have some wood,” 
said May. “There are stacks of it in the yard.” 

Mr. Markham put his finger in his place. 

“Yes, I will see about it. Who want it?” 

“Oh, half-a-dozen of the cottages down here, and more at 
the mills,” 

“Well, dear, hadn’t you better make a little list? It would 
save me some trouble. Dear me, the fire wants mending. And 
then, if you would let me have it in about an hour, I could just 
finish this play.” 

“We dine at Mr. Carlingford’s to-night,” said May. 

“Yes, dear, I know. Ah, Sicavos Aoyos. How admirable 
that is!” 

Mr. Carlingford felt that he was doing his duty beautifully that 
evening. He had given a cheque to the curate in the afternoon, 
and he was having his vicar to dinner in the evening. His defini- 
tion of duty was vague and comprehensive. It meant doing those 
things which he either did not wish to do or felt no desire to do. 
He had no desire to give Mr. Douglas a cheque, and he did not 
wish to have his vicar to dinner. The latter was therefore more 
clearly his duty than the former, since the essential character of 
such acts varied in exact ratio to their unpleasantness. An 
evening, he reflected, as he dressed for dinner, should be spent 
alone in a warm room, after a light meal, and be conveyed to the 
senses through the medium of several glasses of good port. 
Clergymen were often teetotalers, and it gave him a positive 
sense of discomfort to see people drinking water. Water was 
meant to wash in. 

To him, in this state of mind, Mr. Markham was a pleasant 
surprise. He showed no inclination to talk about mutton broth 
and district visiting, and he seemed to be well up in current 
topics of interest, and he was no teetotaler. In fact, he made 
some rather knowing remarks on the subject of cellars, and the 
depreciated nature of corks nowadays. And May really was an 
admirable girl. “ Why didn’t that fool Tom fall in love with her, 
instead of heathen goddesses?” was his mental comment as she 
came in. 


“T heard from my prodigal son to-day,” he said, as they were 
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sitting at dinner; “he has decided to continue his prodigality 
for another month. The fatted calf may get fatter still. Poor 
boy! he is quite mad, and he meaus to fill the house with statues. 
Statues always give me the shivers. They really lower the 
temperature of the room. It is impossible to see too little of 
them.” 

‘They'll have to go in the kitchen,” said Mr. Markham. 

“ An excellent suggestion, my dear Mr. Markham, but think of 
the soup! However, Tom is so dreadfully energetic, he always 
makes me feel hot. The statues shall be wheeled about with him, 
and that will preserve the equability of the temperature.” 

“He wrote to my brother saying he was coming back at once,” 
said May. 

“He does not deserve that you should remember that,” said 
Mr. Carlingford urbanely. ‘“ But I shall be so glad to see him 
that I will tell him.” 

“Qh, you needn’t do that,” said May, laughing. 

Mr. Carlingford looked up at her a moment, and smiled to 
himself. That slight flush on May’s face might only have been 
the effect of coming out of the cold night air into warm rooms, 
but the other explanation pleased him more. 

“You and Tom will have talks about Greek sculpture and 
Greek literature, Mr. Markham,” said Mr. Carlingford, still 
adapting himself. ‘I hear you are a very great scholar.” 

“T have so little time for anything but my parish duties,” said 
Mr. Markham, “that I never get the chance of working at 
classics. We are very busy here, eh, May?” 

“Well, it’s an ill wind that blows no one any good,” said 
Mr. Carlingford, “and the parish is the gainer.” 

The two gentlemen sat on in the dining-room afterwards, while 
May spent a lonely but pleasant quarter of an hour in the 
drawing-room. She was tired, for she had been out all day, and 
a low chair in front of the fire suited her mood exactly. She 
never read much, and the books on the table, chiefly by French 
authors of whom she had never heard, did not excite her interest. 
So she fed on her own thoughts, and made quiet uneventful plans 
for the future. When one is young, difficulties produce a quicken- 
ing of the hand and pulse, not a tefidency to give up, to be 
content with what is done. The powers of the mind and soul, 
like the muscles of the body, grow only through their active 
employment, and the harder the work the fitter they become. It 
is only when the capability of growth ceases that exertion is 
labour. Her thoughts ran on the events of the day, on the 
material as well as the spiritual needs of those clustered cottagers, 
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on the want, the suffering. ... There was one girl who lived 
alone in a tiny room in one of the poorer cottages with her week- 
old baby. It was the common story; she was weak and ill, and 
unable to work. Yet to such as her the promise had been made. 
The baby too; surely the words “ How much more shall He feed 
you” did not mean the workhouse? She must consult her father 
about them. She had already started a Sunday afternoon class 
for children. Poor mites, they did not need theology yet; it was 
better to teach them to be clean, to show them pictures that 
would amuse them, to let them spend a happy hour in a warm, 
bright room, with playthings and wooden bricks to build with. 

And for herself, what? She neither wanted nor contemplated 
any change. The work that lay before her was so inevitably hers, 
that any possible change would be to neglect the whole purpose 
of her life. She was her father’s daughter, and he was a parish 
priest. What other call could there be for her which could be 
clearer than that? She rose from her chair and walked once or 
twice up and down the room, and stopped at length before a long 
mirror set in the wall. There was a lamp on either side standing 
on the top of two chiffoniers, and her image was reflected in 
bright light. She gazed a few seconds at herself without 
thinking what she was doing, and then drew in her breath with 
a sudden start, for she saw in the mirror a reflection, not of what 
she was used to think herself, but the reflection of a woman, and 
she was that woman. The whole thing flashed on to and off her 
brain in a moment, but it had been there. 

Meanwhile Mr. Carlingford and his vicar were having a com- 
fortable glass of port over the fire. ‘The vicar liked everything 
to be good of its sort; his terriers were all in the kennel stud- 
book, his Walter Scott was an dition de luxe, and he had a beautiful 
Romney in his dining-room. And all Mr. Carlingford offered him 
was first-rate ; the dinner had been excellent, the fire was of that 
superlative mixture, cedar logs and coal, and the port was 
certainly above criticism. He regretted profoundly that his 
slight cold had taken the edge off his sense of taste. 

Mr. Carlingford expressed singular but original ideas on the 
subject of money. 

“T had the pleasure of giving your curate, a delightful young 
fellow I should say,” he began, “a small cheque this afternoon. 
So many clergymen, Mr. Markham, if you will excuse a criticism 
on your fellow-workers, are distinguished only for their superficial 
grasp of subtleties; but Mr. Douglas is distinguished for his 
wonderfully keen grasp of the obvious. I asked him how much I 
should draw the cheque for, and he said at once the sum he wished 
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to receive. I hope you will always ask me when you want 
anything.” 

“You are very generous.” 

Mr. Carlingford finished his glass, and put it down on the 
chimney-piece. 

“Money may be the root of all evil,” he said, “but it is in 
itself a very necessary evil. It is one of those little snares 
without which we should be always tripping up. But it is a very 
troublesome thing. Tom, I know, detests money; perhaps that 
is why he spends it so quickly. However, there is always a 
chance of something smashing and his being left penniless, so 
he needn’t abandon all hope of being happy yet. He is a great 
friend of your son, is he not ?” 

“Yes, Ted saw a great deal of him at Cambridge, though he 
was a year or two the senior.” 

“T was so glad to see he had got his Fellowship. I suppose he 
will remain at Cambridge.” 

“Yes, he means to. He is fond of the place, and it is a 
pleasant life.” 

“And that after all is the best investment you can make of 
your time,” remarked Mr. Carlingford. 

“ Not financially, I am afraid.” 

“My dear Mr. Markham, you are confusing the end and the 
means. The harmless necessary cash can at the best only secure 
you a pleasant life, and if the pleasant life comes to you without, 
it becomes not necessary, but wholly superfluous.” 

“Well, there is no fear of cash ever being superfluous to Ted.” 

“Cash is always superfluous, except when you can’t get credit,” 
said his host. ‘If there were no cash in the world we should all 
live in our several stations on our credit with each other, and 
how much simpler that would be!” 

“T am afraid there would be complications ahead.” 

“There are always complications ahead,” said Mr. Carlingford, 
“but in the fulness of trust they fall behind. Meanwhile one 
rubs along somehow. Shall we move into the next room?” 

It is to be feared that if Tom in the new life that had opened 
for him at Athens, could have seen how Ted was spending his 
life at Cambridge, he would have been far from satisfied with 
him. It requires strong vitality or real originality to avoid a 
certain paralyzing effect which routine brings with it, and though 
Ted was original enough to give birth to some theories concern- 
ing patristic literature which were received in the most favourable 
manner by past masters of his craft, his hcrizons were im- 
perceptibly narrowing round him. It is the peculiar property 
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of such changes that they are imperceptible; to be alive to them 
would be to guard against them, for no thinking man acquiesces 
in limitations which he can see. He spent long mornings of 
steady work, he took sedate exercise in the afternoon, and played 
whist for an hour or two after hall; and any routine, when one 
is surrounded by men who are engaged in similar routines, is 
deadly. He let old acquaintances drop, he did not care to initiate 
new ones, and he lived with a few men who were in the same 
predicament as himself, and was perfectly happy. He worked 
not for fame’s sake, but for the sake of the work, and though his 
method of working is undoubtedly the higher and the more 
valuable, yet it has to be paid for in other ways. A little 
personal ambition is a very human and therefore a very suitable 
thing for men, for it keeps one alive to the fact that one is one 
man among other men, not one machine for prodacing knowledge 
among other machines. A machine may very likely do the work 
better; a perfect machine would do it perfectly, but it will not 
become a man by so doing, though a man, as the higher of the 
two, may quite easily degenerate into a machine. 

His talk with May about parish work led to his taking a 
district in Barnwell, and doing work there. But as he told her, 
he had no power of doing that sort of thing—he had none of the 
missionary spirit, nor any desire now to enter into the personal 
relation with his fellows, which distinguished, though in opposite 
ways, both Tom and his sister. The sight of dirt and squalor 
was productive in him, in the first instance, not of a desire to 
make it clean, but to go away. He realized to the full how 
deplorable a state of uncleanliness was, and he would have been 
very uncomfortable to think that there were not well-endowed 
institutions the object of which was to rectify it. 

Before Tom had gone away, in November, he completed a 
couple of statuettes, which he had made in clay during the 
summer, had them cast in bronze by the cire perdu process, and 
sent them to a winter exhibition. He had only just received the 
news that they had been accepted before he went away, and had 
heard nothing of them since. But one day in the winter Ted 
had been turning over a Spectator the week before, and found 
them mentioned in a notice of the exhibition with that high 
praise which is both rare and unconvincing, and felt a strong but 
unsympathetic pleasure, for judging from his own point of view, 
he would have felt none himself that a casual critic thought them 
good. A few nights afterwards, by one of those coincidences 
which would be so strange if they were not so common, he met at 
dinner with the master of another college, the sculptor Walling- 
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thorpe, who talked chiefly about himself, but a little about his 
art. He was a picturesque man, and his picturesqueness added a 
strong flavour to his conversation. 

“JT seldom or never go to exhibitions,” he said. “A beautiful 
subject badly treated warps one. One has to be convalescent 
after it. One’s artistic sense has been bruised, and it has to 
recover from the blow: the injured tissues have to heal.” 

Ted mentioned the name of the exhibition where Tom’s studies 
had appeared, and asked if he had been there. 

“Yes, I did go there—no wine, thanks ; I never take wine, by 
the way. It is a stimulant, and I don’t require stimulating, I 
require soothing. I am glad you mentioned that exhibition ; 
there were two studies there of extreme, unusual merit. They 
produced in me that feeling that I could have done the thing 
myself, that I wished I had. That is the final excellence from 
one’s own point of view. They realized to me the vision I might 
have had.” 

“Whom were they by?” asked Ted. 

“By quite a young man, I believe; certainly by quite a new 
one. Carlingford was the name.” 

“Ah! I know him well!” said Ted. 

They were sitting over the wine after dinner, and Walling- 
thorpe, who did not care to talk to Ted exclusively any longer, 
but wanted a larger audience, bent forward and shook him 
warmly by the hand. This was done in a dramatic and fervid 
manner, and naturally drew the attention of the rest of the 
table. 

Wallingthorpe turned round to explain himself. 

“I was congratulating Mr. Markham on knowing a man of 
genius,” he said. 

The natural inference was that these felicitations were offered 
to Ted on the happy event of his having become acquainted with 
Wallingthorpe, but that gentleman was self-denying enough to 
dispel the idea. 

“Twas speaking of two very remarkable little works in the 
Ashdon Gallery, by a young man called Carlingford, with whom 
Mr. Markham tells me he is intimate. They are very faulty in 
many ways, but faults matter nothing when there is the divine 
essential burning behind them. Mr. Carlingford is an uncut 
diamond. There are superficial flaws in the stone, which will be 
polished away. He has only got to work and to live.” 

“ Carlingford,” said some one; “ he was up at King’s till quite 
lately, was he not ?” 

Mr. Marshall blinked intelligently behind his spectacles. 
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“Yes, but we had no idea we were harbouring a genius. In 
fact, no one even suspected he had real talent of any kind. But 
he was not stupid.” 

“Tt is possible, even probable, that he had no talent,” exclaimed 
Wallingthorpe. “Genius and talent have nothing in common. 
You might as well expect to find a bird that had hands because it 
has wings. Genius flies, talent—the metaphor harks down— 
walks on its hands and feet. But what made you think he had 
no talent ?” 

“His work was always very careless and showed no very distinct 
promise.” 

Wallingthorpe beat the air with prophetic hands. 

“His Greek prose! His Latin verses! His ov and his py! 
That is very likely. Did it not occur to any one that you might 
as well have set a wild Indian to hem handkerchiefs ?” 

“You see we all have to hem handkerchiefs here,” said his 
host urbanely, “that is the reason why young men come to 
Cambridge.” 

“And you wonder when your thorns bear grapes and your 
thistles figs!” said Wallingthorpe. ‘“ Yet those are to blame who 
did not know that the thistle was a fig-tree.” 

Dr. Madeford laughed good-naturedly. 

“ But we are all delighted when we find the plant bearing figs,” 
he said, “although, of course, we don’t allow that we thought it a 
thistle. We have a higher idea of what we study.” 

Wallingthorpe became pacific. 

“Consider me rebuked,” he said, “ but think of the pity of it. 
Four or five years ago that boy ought to have been alternately 
turned loose in Rome and shut up with a model and a heap of 
clay. By now those defects would have vanished. They would 
never have been in his nature. Their possibility would have 
been taken out of him before they had birth.” 

“Then you have really a high opinion of his work?” asked 
Markham. 

“My dear young man, I have the highest. He has genius, and 
he has love of his work. Show me the man of whom I can say 
that, and I hail him as a brother.” 

Wallingthorpe’s egotism was too deep to call conceit; it was a 
conviction that was the mainspring of his nature, the driving 
power of his work. It should not matter to the outside world 
what the driving power is, if the result is admirable, and Walling- 
thorpe’s results certainly were admirable. 

But further conversation would seem bathos after this, and the 
party passed into the drawing-room. 
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Wallingthorpe had a word or two more with Ted as he was 
leaving. 

“* What is Carlingford doing now ?” he asked. 

“ He’s in Athens, working there.” 

“A dangerous experiment. Is he much impressed by classical 
art?” 

“Very much indeed ; he believes in nothing else, he says.” 

The sculptor frowned. 

“That means he will try to stand on tip-toe for a month or two 
instead of flying. However, he will get tired of that. He will 
soon learn that the only real art is realism.” 

“He says that a sculptor out there called Manvers is always 
impressing that on him.” 

“Manvers? Well, no one ever accused Manvers of not being a 
realist. That is about the only crime he has never been suspected 
of. Manvers is extremely talented, but he has not a touch of 
genius. However, for diabolical cleverness in his work he can’t 
be touched. On the other hand, any tendency in Carlingford to 
idealism might be encouraged by Manvers indirectly. He would 
find it impossible, if he had leanings that way, not to have his 
bias strengthened by anything so rampantly realistic as Manvers’ 
work.” 

“ Carlingford’s coming back to England in a few weeks.” 

“T’m glad of that. The future is in his own hands.” 


Cuapter VIII. 


Manvers’ good intention of taking a holiday had presumably gone 
to pave the worst of roads, for before a fortnight was up he was 
working hard at the new statuette. The ingot of solid inspira- 
tion which had been tossed in his path was only slightly 
responsible for this ; the burden of it lay with Maud Wrexham. 
For Maud Wrexham was to him a new type of womanhood, 
common enough in England, but a type which does not fore- 
gather with young artists in Paris; and Manvers was beginning 
to think of the Paris days with a sort of disgusted wonder. To 
be received into the society of a well-bred English girl, to see 
her day after day, to be admitted by her into a frank, boyish sort 
of intimacy, was a proceeding he would have looked upon, a 
month or two ago, as a very doubtful privilege. He thought of 
our English marriageable maidenhood as a kind of incarnation 
of lawn tenuis and district visiting, with a background of leaden 
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domesticity, and when Maud began, somehow, to usurp an un- 
reasonably large share of his spare thoughts, he was at first a 
little amused at himself, and, after a time, pulled up short and 
began to review the position. 

He had seen almost at once who it was who usurped her 
thoughts, though he felt sure that a casual observer, one whose 
own mind was fancy free, would not have noticed it. She was 
intensely conscious of Tom’s presence, and to Manvers she 
betrayed herself by a hundred tiny signs. When they were 
alone, she, as was most natural, for they were a trio of friends, 
often talked of Tom, and when he was there she evidently 
listened to all he said, was intensely conscious of him, though 
she might be talking to some one else. As a rule, she behaved 
quite naturally; but once or twice she had exhibited towards 
him a studied unconsciousness, which to Manvers was a shade 
more convincing than her consciousness. He had a weakness for 
weaknesses, and the dramatic side of it all, her self-betrayal to 
him or Tom’s unconsciousness, would have given him a good deal 
of satisfaction, had he known that he was without a stake in the 
matter. But as the days went on, he became aware that it 
mattered a good deal to him, and the satisfaction he got out of 
the drama was a very poor wage for his own share in it. 

Besides, he distinctly did not wish to fall in love. “Love may 
or may not blind,” he said to himself, “ but it plays the deuee 
with your eye, if you are a sculptor.” And so, by way of 
keeping his eye single, he set to work, with patient eagerness, on 
“La dame quis amuse.” ‘The title itself brought a savour with 
it of Paris days, and Paris days could hardly help being antidotal 
to the feelings with which Maud Wrexham inspired him. 

There was yet one more factor which made him plunge into 
his work, and that was the thought of Tom. Tom just now was 
sublimely unconscious of anything so sublunary as falling in love 
with mortals, for he had lost his heart to antique goddesses, who 
again presented a fine contrast to Miss Wrexham. Manvers, as 
a rule, left morals to moralists, among whose numbers he had 
never enlisted himself; but a certain idea of loyalty, of letting 
Tom have fair play when he came to take his innings, made him 
avoid the idea of setting up personal relations with Miss Wrex- 
ham. Whether he would haye taken the chivalrous line, if any 
oue but Tom had been concerned, is doubtful, but Tom somehow 
exacted loyalty. His extraordinary boyishness made Manvers 
feel that it would be an act of unpardonable meanness to take 
any advantage of him. Besides, in a sense, the fortress to which 
he himself would have liked to lay siege was, he felt sure, ready 
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to capitulate to another, but it struck him that it was likely to 
repel an attack from any other quarter but that with much 
vigour. To sit still and do nothing was more than flesh and 
blood could stand; it was hard enough to work, and the only 
thing to do was to work hard. 

Tom’s tendencies towards idealism were, as Wallingthorpe had 
suspected, encouraged rather than discouraged by Manvers, “If 
that,” he thought and often said, “ was realism, God forbid that 
I should be a realist.” 

He said this to himself very emphatically one morning when 
he came to see Manvers after breakfast. The latter was already 
at work, and Tom gazed at ‘‘ La dame” for some moments with- 
out speaking. Manvers’ handling of the subject was masterly, 
and the result appeared to Tom quite detestable. 

“T quite appreciate how clever it is,’ Tom said to Manvers, 
who was testing his powers to “do” lace in terra-cotta with 
great success, “and I wonder that you don’t appreciate how 
abominable it is.” 

Manvers was at a somewhat ticklish point, and he did not answer, 
but only smiled. Nature had supplied him with a rather Mephis- 
tophelean cast of features, and he had aided her design by the 
cultivation of a small pointed beard. At this moment Tom could 
fancy that he was some incarnation of that abstraction, dissecting 
a newly-damned soul with eagerness and delicacy, in the search 
for some unusual depravity. After a moment he laid the tool 
down. 

“T appreciate it fully from a spiritual, or moral, or Greek, or 
purist point of view. But I am not in the habit of taking those 
points of view, and in consequence I am—well, rather pleased 
with it.” 

“JT think it’s a desecration,” said Tom. ‘“ Why you are 
not struck with lightning when you call it art, seems to me 
inexplicable!” 

Manvers laughed outright. 

“ My dear Tom, I never called it art—I never even called it 
Art with a big A. That is not the way to get on. You must 
leave other people to do that. If you were an art critic, which I 
hope, for my sake, you some time may be, you would be im- 
mensely useful to me. One has only got to get an Art critic 
(with a big A) to stand by one’s work, and pay him so much to 
shout out: ‘This is the Abomination,’ and one’s fortune is made. 
I am thinking of paying some one a handsome salary to black- 
guard me in the Press. Criticism, as the critic understands it, 
would soon cease, you see, if every one agreed, and so the fact 
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that one critic says it is abomination, implies necessarily that 
another critic will come and stand on the other side and bawl 
out: ‘This is Sublime’ (with a big 8). Artists and critics are 
under a great debt to one another. Critics get as much as 
sixpence a line, I believe, for what. they say about artists, and 
artists would never get a penny if it wasn’t for critics, whereas, 
at present, some of us get very considerable sums. What was 
I saying? Oh yes, one critic damns you and the other critic 
blesses you. Then, you see, every one runs up to find out what 
the noise is, and they all begin quarrelling about it. And the 
pools are filled with water,” he concluded piously. 

Tom did not answer, and Manvers went on with slow precision, 
giving each word its full value. 

“Of course it is chiefly due to the capital letters. Whether 
the criticism is favourable or not matters nothing as long as it is 
emphatic. In this delightful age of sky signs, the critics must 
be large and flaring to attract any notice. Therefore they shout 
and use capital letters. They write on the full organ with all 
the stops out. And the artist blesses them. Like Baalam, their 
curses are turned into blessings for him, so he blesses them back. 
A most Christian proceeding.” 

“But, honestly,” asked Tom, “ does the contemplation of that 
give you any artistic pleasure? Do you try to do for your age 
what Phidias and Praxiteles did for theirs? ” 

“Certainly Ido. I try to represent to people what their age 
is. I have no doubt that ancient Greeks were excessively nude 
and statuesque. We are not statuesque or nude. Apollo pur- 
suing Daphne through the Vale of Tempe, through thickets 
where the nightingales sing! What does Apollo do now? He 
arranges to meet Daphne at Aix-les-Bains, where they have 
mud-baths, and drink rotten egg-water. She wears an accordion- 
pleated skirt, and he a cummerbund. In their more rural 
moments they sit in the hotel-garden. It really seems to me 
that this little Abomination here is fairly up to date.” 

“Oh, it’s up to date enough!” said Tom. “But is that the 
best of what is characteristic of our age?” 

“That doesn’t concern me,” said Manvers blandly; “ worst 
will do as well. What I want is anything unmistakably up to 
date. Your gods and goddesses, of course, are more beautiful from 
an ideal point of view. By the way, that reminds me, I want to 
look at some of those early figures; the drapery is very sug- 
gestive. I am going to do a statuette of a nun who has once 
been—well, not a nun, and I want archaic folds; but if I pro- 
duced them now, they would be nothing more than uninteresting 
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survivals. And to produce an uninteresting survival seems to me 
a most deplorable waste of time.” 

“Why don’t you make a statuette of a sewing-machine?” asked 
Tom savagely. 

“Oh, do you think sewing-machines are really characteristic 
of the age?” said Manvers. “I don’t perzonally think they are, 
any more than Homocea is. Sewing-machines are only skin- 
deep. I wonder when you will be converted again—become an 
apostate, as you would say now. You really had great talent. 
Those statuettes of yours at the Ashdon Gallery are attracting a 
great deal of attention.” 

“T wish I had thrown them into the fire before I sent them 
there!” 

“Well, when you come round again, you will be glad you 
didn’t,” said Manvers consolingly. 

Tom took a turn or two up and down the room. 

“You don’t understand me a bit,” he said suddenly. ‘Because 
I think that the Parthenon frieze is more beautiful than women 
with high-heeled shoes, you think I’m an idealist. I am a realist, 
just as much as you are, only I want to produce what I think is 
most beautiful. A beautiful woman has much in common with 
Greek art—and you want to produce what men, who are brutes, 
will say is most lifelike. You work for brutes, or what I call 
brutes, and I don’t.” 

“But if I have come to the conclusion that what you call 
brutish appeals to more men than what you call beautiful, surely 
Iam right to work for them? Of course most artists say they 
work for the few, but I, like them, confess that I wish the few to 
be as numerous as possible.” 

“The greatest evil for the greatest number, I suppose you 
mean,” burst in Tom. “I call it pandering to vicious tastes.” 

Manvers paused, then laid down the tool he was working with. 

“You are overstepping the bounds of courtesy,” he said 
quietly. “You assume that my nature is vicious. That you 
have uo right to do.” 

Tom frowned despairingly. 

“T know. It is quite true. I hate the men who always tell 
you that they say what they think, but I am one of them.” 

Manvers laughed. 

“I don’t mind your thinking me vicious,” he said. “I daresay 
I am vicious from your point of view, but you shouldn’t tell me 
so. It savours of Billingsgate, and it is quite clear without your 
telling me of it. You insult my intelligence when you say so.” 

“In that [am sorry,” said Tom. “I never meant to do that. 
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I wish you would leave your—well, your Muse alone, and come 
out.” 

Manvers looked out of the window. 

“TI suppose I shall have to come,” he said. “ But you are so 
violent, you never will consent to take carriage exercise. Luckily 
you can’t ask me to play outdoor games here, as there are no 
outdoor games to play. Dominoes is the only outdoor game I 
can play—I have done so outside French cafés. 


Arthur Wrexham was giving a small party that evening, of a 
very recherché order, the dinner being served frothily in paper 
frills, shells, or on silver skewers, and the candles shaded in 
so cunning a manner that it was barely possible to see what 
the food was. He lived in a somewhat sumptuous set of rooms 
on the upper square of the town, and for a week or more, as the 
sirocco had been blowing, had been in a state of apparently 
irretrievable collapse. 

A little balcony opening out of his dining-room overlooked the 
square, and as the night was very hot, the glass-door on to it was 
left open, and the noises of the town came up to the guests as they 
sat at dinner, like a low accompaniment to their own voices. It 
had been one of those days when the divine climate of Athens 
gives way to all the moods of an angry woman. The morning had 
dawned bright and hot, but before ten o’clock sirocco had sprung 
up, and whoso walks in the face of sirocco is filled outwardly and 
inwardly with a fine white dust, most gritty. The sirocco had 
brought the clouds out of the sea, and about one o’clock the rain 
came down, and laid the dust. Then the sun shone violently till 
nearly five, and the air was like unto a sticky warm bath. Later 
on it had clouded over again, and Tom remarked in a pause in the 
conversation that it had begun to lighten. 

It was quite a small party, the two younger sisters of the 
American chargé d’affaires balancing Tom and Manvers, Arthur 
and his sister making up the six. The two Miss Vanderbilts 
both talked as much as possible, sighed for “ Parrus,” and referred 
to the Acropolis as “ those lonely old ruins.” 

“Well, I’m right down afraid of an electric storm,” remarked 
Miss Vanderbilt, to whom Tom’s remark about the lightning had 
been addressed, “and as for Bee, she won’t be comfortable until 
she’s said her prayers and is safe in the coal-store.” 

“The doctor at Parrus told me I’d a nervous temperament,” 
remarked Bee, “ and we all knew that before, but he made Pa pay 
up for saying so.” 

“ «Speech is silver,” remarked Manvers. 
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“Well, his speech was gold,” said Miss Vanderbilt. 

“Don’t you dread electric storms, Miss Wrexham ?” 

Maud was sitting at the head of the table fanning herself. 
She had borne up against sirocco, but the sticky bath stage 
had finished her, and she felt, as Bee would have expressed it, 
as if they’d omitted to starch her when she was sent from the 
wash. 

‘No, I love them,” said Maud. “I wish it would begin at once. 
It may make the air less stifling.” 

“Well, I'd sooner be stifled than lightning-struck, and it’s so 
wonderful. Papper ”—she referred to her father—“ Papper says 
that an average electric storm discharges enough electric fluid to 
light Chicago for ten days,” said Bee. “I think the table is just 
too elegant, Mr. Wrexham: where do you get your flowers 
from ?” 

Arthur Wrexham made a feeble effort to remember the name 
of the shop, and said : 

“They came from the garden, I think.” 

Things improved a little as dinner went on, and after fish Maud 
felt better. 

“What a dreadful materialist one is, after all,” she said. 
“ Before dinner I was feeling that life was a failure in general, 
and I was a failure in particular, and now that I’ve had some soup 
and fish and half a glass of champagne, not only do I feel better 
bodily, but mentally and morally.” 

“ Why, I think that’s just beautifully put,” said Miss Vander- 
bilt. “When I feel homesick and lonesome, Bee says ‘It’s all 
stomach.’ ” 

“It’s quite true,” said Manvers. “I've only felt homesick once 
this year, and that was when Tom and I went to Aigina. It was 
fearfully hot, and all the lunch they had given us was hard-boiled 
eggs and cold greasy mutton. At that moment my whole soul, 
like Ruth’s, was ‘sick for home,’ and the little cafés with oleanders 
in tubs, and awnings. I say my soul, but I suspect it was what 
Miss Vanderbilt tells us.” 

“Have I said anything wrong?” asked Miss Vanderbilt, 


looking round inquiringly. “I was only telling you what Bee 
said.” 


Tom laughed. 

“It’s easy enough to assure oneself that one is only an animal,” 
he said. “I wish anyone would prove to us that we are some- 
thing more. When Manvers says his soul was sick, he is quite 


right to correct himself, and suspect that he meant the other 
thing.” 
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“My dear fellow, the soul epidemic has ceased,” said Manvers, 
“though I believe certain cliques try to keep it up. When you 
have looked at one of your gods and goddesses for an hour, you 
think you have been enjoying it with your soul, but you haven’t 
really. At the end of the hour you feel tired, and after eating a 
mutton chop you can look at it again. The mutton chop feeds 
that part of you which has been spending tissue on the gods and 
goddesses. Well, we know what the mutton chop feeds.” 

“T won't assure you that you have a soul,” said Tom, “but I 
assure you that I have.” 

“Tt’s a most comfortable belief,” murmured Manvers. “I don’t 
grudge it you—I envy you. I wish you would do the same for me.” 

The storm was getting closer, and every now and then the 
pillars on the balcony were thrown into vivid blackness against 
the violet background of the sky. The balcony was deep and 
covered by the projecting eaves of the third story, and after 
dinner they all sat out on it. The air was absolutely still, and 
apparently all the population of Athens were in the square, 
making the most of the evening air before the storm began. 

Tom was sitting on the balustrade of the balcony, and Maud 
in a low chair near him. She leant forward suddenly. 

“Do you remember hearing the hum of London one night, and 
saying it was the finest thing in the world?” 

“Yes, very well. It was at the Ramsdens’ dance. I shall hear 
it again soon.” 

“ Ah, you are going almost immediately I suppose now.” 

As she spoke, the sky to the south became for a moment a sheet 
of blue fire, with an angry scribble running through the middle 
of it, and Miss Vanderbilt ejaculated in shrill dismay. 

Tom turned as Maud spoke, and the lightning illuminated her 
face vividly. 

The glimpse he had of her was absolutely momentary, for just 
so long as that blue streamer flickered across the sky. But in 
the darkness and pause that followed he still saw her face before 
him, phantom like, as when we shut our eyes suddenly in a 
strong light we still preserve on the retina the image of what 
we were looking at. 

The phantom face slid slowly into the surrounding darkness, 
but it was not till the answering peal had burst with a sound as 
of hundreds of marbles being poured on to a wooden floor over- 
head that Tom answered the question which her voice had 
translated but her eyes had asked. 


“Well, I hardly know,” he said. ‘“ When are you thinking of 
going home?” 
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In that moment, when the thunder was crackling overhead, a 
flood of shame and anger had come over Maud. Of her voice 
she had perfect command, as she knew, but that the lightning 
should have come at that moment and showed Tom her face was not 
calculable. But the absolute normalness of his tone reassured her. 

“T shall go back in about a month,” she said. 

“Why that’s just about when I am going,” he said cheerfully. 
“T hope we shall travel together.” 

And with the unhesitatingness of well-bred delicacy he got 
off the balustrade and began to talk to Miss Vanderbilt. 

Tom was far too much of a gentleman to let his mind con- 
sciously dwell on what he had seen during that flash of lightning. 
He regarded it like a remark accidentally overheard, of which he 
had neither the right nor the wish to profit. In this case the 
wish was also absent, for though he liked Maud Wrexham 
immensely, he was already in the first stage of his love of 
idealism, which at present allowed no divided allegiance. Had 
Maud been an idealist herself, she might have appeared to him 
merely as the incarnation of the spirit of idealism, in which case 
he would have fallen down and worshipped. Tom had experienced 
a great shock the day before, when she had expressed admiration 
for Manvers’ “ Dame qui s’amuse.” 

They were on the Acropolis together when Tom mentioned it, 
and asked if she had seen it. 

“Yes, he showed it me this morning. I think it’s extra- 
ordinarily good.” 

“ But you don’t like it?” asked Tom. 

“Ts it so terrible if I do? I don’t like it as I like this”—and 
she looked round largely at the Propylea—‘ but it gives me 
great pleasure to look at it. It’s so fearfully clever.” 

“No man can serve two masters,” he said. “If you like this, 
as you tell me you do, you loathe the other necessarily.” 

“Qh, but you’re just a little too fond of dogmatising,” said 
Maud. ‘“ What you lay down as a necessity may be only a 
limitation in your own nature. How do you know I can’t 
appreciate both? As a matter of fact I do.” 

“Well, if you admire ‘La dame’ you can’t possibly think of 
this—this which we see here—as supreme and triumphant,” 
said Tom. 

“Tm not sure that Ido. I think perhaps that I have a touch 
of the scepticism you had—oh, ever so long ago; six weeks, isn’t 
it ?—when you expected to find that the grand style was obsolete. 
How we shall quarrel when we manage the world, as we said we 
proposed to do.” 
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“Tt’s quite certain that we shall never manage together, if 
there is this difference between us, I shall be wanting to 
celebrate Olympian games while you are laying out boulevards.” 

“Well, there’s room for both,” said Maud, who was again 
conscious of what she had felt a few weeks ago, when they sat and 
talked on the Niké bastion. 

“No, no,” said Tom, “there is never enough room for the best, 
far less for the worst.” 

“You are so splendidly illogical, Mr. Carlingford,” she said 
suddenly; “you see, you assume one is the best, and one the 
worst, and then build upon it. It is all very well to do that for 
oneself, but one becomes unconvincing if one does it for other 
people.” 

“Tt was better than if I had said at once that we differed 
fundamentally.” 

Maud turned away. 

“Yes, perhaps. But what is the use of saying unpleasant 
things at all?” 

“Unpleasant ?” asked Tom, wrinkling his forehead. “Why, 
I differ from all my best friends diametrically on every con- 
ceivable topic.” 

That classification of her with his best friends was exactly the 
attitude of his nature towards her, and what he saw during that 
flash of lightning was naturally extremely surprising, for, as he 
reflected to himself, despair should not look from one’s eyes when 
one hears that one’s best friends are going away. But, as he was 
bound in honour to do, he dismissed it as far as possible from his 
mind, and listened to Miss Vanderbilt’s scientific discourse about 
lightning. 

“T should really feel much more comfortable if you would turn 
that big reflector round,” she was saying to Arthur Wrexham. 
“They say it attracts the thunderbolts, and I’m sure we don’t 
want to lay ourselves out to attract thunderbolts.” 

Arthur Wrexham remonstrated gently. 

“ Oh, it really has no effect whatever on it,” he said. “In fact, 
glass is an insulator.” 

This entirely vague statement was found to be consoling, and 
Miss Vanderbilt continued : 
~ “T should be ashamed to be as silly as Bee about it,” she said. 
“Bee took off all her rings the last electric storm we had, 
and of course she couldn’t recollect where she put them, and 
you should have seen the colour of her frock when she came out 
of the coal-store. Oh my! why that flash went off quite by 
my hand here.” 
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Manvers was looking meditatively out into the night. 

“The chances of being struck are so infinitesimal, Miss Vander- 
bilt, that I think it must have had a shot at you that time and 
missed. So by the law of probabilities you are quite safe for a 
year or two. It really is a great consolation to know that one 
wouldn’t hear the thunder if one was struck.” 

“Why, if you could hear the thunder, it would be all over,” 
said Miss Bee, with a brilliant inspiration. 

“So after each flash we must wait anxiously for the thunder,” 
said Tom, “and then we shall know we’ve not been struck.” 

“T guess there’s no great difficulty in finding out if you've been 
struck,” said Bee. ‘Pa saw a man struck once, and he went all 
yellow. Tell me if I am going all yellow, Mr. Manvers. I shan’t 
try to conceal it.” 

“No amount of dissimulation would conceal the fact that one 
had gone all yellow,” said Manvers. 

The worst of the storm was soon over, but the clouds took 
possession of Hymettus, and continued growling and rumbling 
there. The two Americans took advantage of the lull to make 
their way home. “For nothing,” Miss Vanderbilt protested, 
“will make me get into a buggy during an electric storm,” and 
Tom and Manvers followed their example, and drove back to their 
hotel. 

Manvers had seen that look on Miss Wrexham’s face at the 
moment of the flash of lightning, and he determined, wisely or 
unwisely, to mention it to Tom. 

They were the only occupants of the smoking-room, and after 
getting his cigar under way, he asked the other lazily : 

“By the way, what were you saying to Miss Wrexham that 
made her look like an image of despair? I caught sight of her 
face for a moment during a flash of lightning, and it looked 
extraordinary.” 

“Yes, I noticed it too,” said Tom carelessly, “and wondered 
what was the matter. She had been rather upset by sirocco, 
she said.” 

“My dear fellow, girls don’t look like petrified masks of despair 
because sirocco has been blowing for a couple of hours in the 
morning.” 

“Well, I suppose it must have been something else then,” 
said Tom. 

“ What a brilliant solution! I am inclined to agree with you.” 

Manvers remained silent for a few moments, balancing in his 
mind his disinclination to appear officious or meddling, and his 
desire to perhaps do Tom a service. As a matter of fact he had 
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heard the question which had accompanied that look on Miss 
Wrexham’s face, and it had confirmed the idea he had long 
entertained that she was falling in love with Tom, and Tom was 
not consciously in love with her. Tom’s tone of absolute in- 
difference to the subject might be either assumed or natural. 

“You see a good deal of her, don’t you?” he went on. “She's 
clever, I think, and she’s certainly got a good eye. She made 
several suggestions about my little figure which were admirable.” 

“She told me she admired it,” said Tom, “and I told her she 
couldn’t admire it if she admired Greek work.” 

“She wouldn’t agree with that. She thinks that she can 
appreciate both. It must be so nice to have that belief in 
yourself, to think that you are all sorts of people, instead of one 
sort of person. But it breaks down in practice——” 

Manvers paused a moment, and decided to risk it. 

“That look on her face this evening was of a woman who had 
broken down. I have often wondered, by the way, whether you 
ever have guessed how fortunate you are.” 

Tom sat up. 

“ Did you hear what she said ?” he asked. 

“ Certainly, or I shouldn’t have mentioned it.” 

“Look here,” Tom said, “ it was quite accidental that either of 
us ever saw that look. She couldn’t have foreseen that a flash 
of lightning would come at that moment. I have tried to keep 
myself from thinking of it, but it won’t do. I hate conceited 
fools who are always imagining things of that sort, but as you 
have spoken of it, it is absurd for me to pretend not to know what 
you mean. Damn it all! She looked—she looked as if my going 
away made a difference to her.” 

Manvers drew a puff of smoke very slowly, and held his breath 
a moment. Then he began to speak, and it seemed to Tom 
slightly appropriate that his words should be, as it were, visible. 
They seemed a concrete embodiment of practical advice. 

“T think she is very fond of you,” he said. 

“ What am I to do?” demanded Tom. 

“Do?” he said. “I really don’t understand you. If you are 
in love with her, I imagine your course is not so difficult ; if not, 
you may be sure you soon will be.” 

“T should think it was the most unlikely thing in the world,” 
returned Tom. “If I had thought that, it is hardly likely I 
should have asked you what to do.” 

“Pardon me, you never asked me, except under pressure. I 
made it quite clear that I wanted to be asked; you did not wish 
to ask me at all. I have my opinion to deliver. Listen. You 
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are very fond of her, whether you know it or not. Just now 
you are stark mad about heathen gods. You say to yourself, or 
you would say to yourself if you formulated your thought, that you 
could only fall in love with a girl in the grand style. That is 
quite ridiculous. They may or may not be very good as statues, 
but they would not answer as wives. In the natural course of 
things you will get over that. Try to do so as quickly as possible. 
Look at Miss Wrexham instead of the Parthenon. You can’t 
marry the Parthenon. That flash of lightning occurring when it 
did gave me a stronger belief in the existence of a beneficent 
Providence than I have ever felt before. It is only a superstitious 
idea, I know, but when a chance falls so divinely pat as that, you 
feel inclined to applaud somebody.” 

Tom did not look at all inspired by these practical suggestions. 

“Tt won’t do,” he said. “You take an admirably sensible 
view of the situation, if it happened to be you, but unfortunately 
it’s I.” 

“‘T may be a knave,” said Manvers resignedly, “ but, thank God, 
I am not a fool. I don’t suppose you will deny that you are a 
fool, Tom; and you really should give my advice a great deal of 
consideration. It is not every day that a flash of lightning shows 
you how high an opinion a perfectly charming heiress has of you, 
and it is, I think, both folly and wickedness not to suppose that it 
was sent you for some good or clever purpose. You really can’t 
help feeling that it was a very clever thing to send the lightning 
just then. You must have a special Providence who looks after 
you.” 

“T hope you don’t think you will convince me,” said Tom. 

“Oh dear no, but I had to eaze my—my conscience by entering 
a strong protest. I feel better now, thanks.” 

“That’s right. But to descend to practical details, won’t the 
fact that she suspects I saw what I did make it rather awkward 
for us to meet ?” 

“ Are you sure she suspects it?” 

“No, not sure, or I should go away at once. I may be a fool, 
but I am not a knave.” 

Manvers extended his hand in the air deprecatingly. 

“Oh, don’t make repartees during a thunderstorm. They so 
seldom mean anything, in fact the best repartees mean nothing ; 
and they give a nervous shock to the reparteee—if I may coin a 
word. Also he is bound in mere politeness to cudgel his brains 
to see if they do mean something. Well, you must be a knave 
just for once—it’s very easy. When you have an opportunity you 
must say she looked so awfully tired last night, and that you 
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noticed her face once in a blaze of lightning, and you were quite 
frightened ; she looked so out of sorts, or done up, or run down, 
or something. It’s very simple. But is there no chance——” 

“No, not a vestige,” said Tom. “Besides, I don’t believe that 
you really advise what you say.” 

“Tom, you’ve never heard me give advice before, and you must 
attach the proper weight to it as a rare product.” 

“Why, you are always giving me advice about turning realist.” 

“No, you’re wrong there; I only prophesy that you will. That 
I often prophesy, I don’t deny. There is nothing so amusing to 
oneself, or so unconvincing to other people. It is the most 
innocent of amusements. Besides, you can always compare 
yourself to Cassandra—she was classical—when people don’t 
believe you.” 

“ Yes, that must be a great comfort,” said Tom slowly, who was 
thinking about Miss Wrexham. 

Manvers got up. 

“You are falling into a reverie. You ought to know that 
reveries are an unpardonable breach of manners. I shall go to 
my statuette. That is the best of being up to date in your art; 
you never need be without companions.” 

“ Come down, O maid, from yonder mountain height,” said Tom 
half mock-heroically. 

“My dear boy, it won’t do,” said Manvers. ‘She won’t come 
down for that. You have to fetch her down, and she is very like 
the rest of us really. She soon assimilates. Besides, luckily, 
maids on mountain heights are rare. They find it doesn’t pay.” 

Tom left the room, and Manvers went to the window. The rain 
had come on again, and was falling hot and heavy through the 
night. Manvers dropped a steadfast oath with the storm, and 
then, instead of going to his statuette, went to bed, and lay awake 
till the darkness grew grey. 

“The world is damnably awry,” was the burden of his thoughts. 
“T suppose it is to teach us not to set our affections on things 
below. They might have chosen a less diabolical method of 
teaching us. Providence is really very vulgar sometimes.” 

Maud woke next morning in the rationalizing mood, and the 
event of the thunderstorm, which had made her disposed to be 
uneasy the night before, fell back into its proper place in the 
scheme of things. The absence of the sirocco no doubt con- 
tributed to this calmer attitude, for, as a philosopher found out 
very long ago, it is possible to reach the soul through the subtle 
gateways of the body, and a thin light Athenian north wind is 
one of the subtlest physicians of the mind, and can find out the 
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most tortuous and intricate passages through the house of our 
body. This acting on a naturally rational mind had produced its 
legitimate effect. Probably Tom had not noticed it; in any case, 
if he had, there were much less metaphysical reasons which would 
lend themselves to a much more obvious inference. She was 
tired, the lightning had dazzled her, Miss Vanderbilt was on her 
nerves; all these things were so likely, and the real reason so 
unlikely. Consequently, when she left the house after breakfast, 
to go up to the Acropolis and finish a sketch, with the almost 
certain probability of seeing Tom there, she felt that their inter- 
course would be as easy as usual. 

The view she had chosen was of the little Niké temple seen 
through two headless columns of the Propyle, with a glimpse 
behind of the sea and the hills of Aigolis, and she painted on for 
half an hour or so without thinking of anything but what she was 
doing. But by degrees her glances at the far hills became 
longer, and the acts of painting shorter, her eyes saw less and less 
of what she was looking at, though they rested more intently on 
the scene, and at last she put down her palette and leant against 
the white marble wall behind her. 

What was the matter with her? Why had she this unfathom- 
able feeling for a man who was perhaps less unfathomable than 
any one she had ever seen? A frank English face, a keen boyish 
vitality, an almost comical self-sufficiency, demanding as its only 
food the contemplation of Greek sculpture—it all seemed fathom- 
able enough. She half wished he would go back to England at 
once, yet even with that view in front of her, for the sake of which 
she nominally climbed up to the Acropolis, she felt that another 
factor was wanting, a nought, she told herself, which had the 
inexplicable trick of turning her units into tens. In any case 
she would go back to England not with him, but by herself. He 
was spoiling everything for her. Then came the reaction. 
“ How ridiculous it will be! I asked him when he was going 
back, and hoped we might go together, and now 1 am deciding 
not to go with him. He is a most pleasant companion, and what 
is he tome ”—the next thought came like an echo—* or I to him?” 

Her thoughts had taken the bits in their mouths, and were 
running away, and so, metaphorically speaking, she jumped off the 
runaway vehicle and came into serious collision with terra firma ; 
literally, she took up her palette and went on with her painting. 

To Tom also his visits to the Acropolis distinctly gained some- 
thing by the constant expectation of meeting Maud there. She 
had run him to ground the other day when she had made him con- 
fess that he cared for nothing but his art, and though the conclusion 
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had been forced from his own mouth, he knew it was not quite 
true. What he cared for was life and its best possibilities in the 
way of beauty, and his enthusiasm, he knew, saw and tended to 
state everything too violently. He found Maud sympathetic, 
eager and charming as a companion, and no other thought had 
entered his head about her, until the incident of the thunder- 
storm, which had been unexpected and very bewildering. And in 
his deep perplexity as to what he had better do, he took the 
eminently straightforward and most promising course of doing 
nothing at all, of behaving as usual. He had, as it were, taken a 
tentative mental sounding of his feelings towards her for his own 
satisfaction, but he found that the bottom was soon reached. In 
any case the depths were not unplumbable, which ‘would have 
been the only reason for doing anything. He was in love with 
life, with all of life that was best, and the idea of falling in love 
with any particular little bit of it would have seemed to him as 
incredible as writing sonnets, in the style of the eighteenth- 
century poets, to women’s finger-nails; and these always appeared 
to him most profitless performances. To fall in love must always 
seem slightly ridiculous until one falls in love. 

Then it came about that not long after Maud had begun 
painting again, Tom walked up the steps as usual, and sat with 
his hands clasped round one knee, on the steps at Maud’s feet, 
and talked as usual, and absorbed the beauty of the scene. 

“Tt’s the only way,” he said on this particular morning, “ to 
hope to get hold of the spirit of Greek art. You can never arrive 
at the spirit of a thing through its details—the details shape 
themselves if you know the spirit. You see artists in the Louvre 
copying Raffaelles all their lives, but they never really remind you 
of Raffaelle. If they were to go to Umbrian villages and live the 
life he lived among the people, and to feast—I don’t mean literally 
—on the ox-eyed faces of peasant women and then come back, 
they might be able to copy him with some success, or still better, 
if they had genius, produce original pictures which were like 
Raffaelle’s. They go the wrong way about it.” 

Maud was painting intently, and did not answer for a moment. 

“Yes, I think you are right,” she said. “It’s no use copying 
merely. A mere copy is only a coloured photograph.” 

“It’s so utterly the wrong way to go about it,” said Tom. 
“To arrive at the right results, you have to follow the right 
method from the beginning. For instance, when I go back to 
England, and am shut up in a dingy studio under a grey sky, and 
my work looks hideous and dead, I shall bring back the inspira- 
tion not by thinking only of Hermes, but of the time I have 
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spent here on these steps, looking out over the Propyle to 
Salamis.” 

He leant back on the step where he was sitting, and looked up 
at Maud for a moment. She held a brush in her hand and was 
looking at him, as if she was waiting eagerly to hear something 
more. But Tom apparently was unconscious of her look, and she 
took up her brush again. 

Tom tilted his hat a little more over his eyes, and took out his 
cigarette-case. 

“It’s becoming real to me at last,” he said. “I think I am 
beginning to know what it all means.” 

“You'll have to show us,” said Maud. “A man who is a 
sculptor, and who knows what this means, is ipso facto bound to 
produce statues which are really like Greek statues.” 

Tom sat up. 

“T don’t care how conceited it sounds,” he said excitedly, “ but 
Tam going to try todo no less. It is astonishing how little I 
care what happens. That is my aim, and if I don’t realize it, it 
will be the fault of something I can’t control.” 

“But what is there which a man who is in earnest cannot 
control?” she asked. 

“There is only one question in the world which is even harder 
to answer,” said Tom, “and that is, what is there in the world 
which he can control? What is to happen to me if some morning 
I wake up to find that I think Manvers’ statuettes ideal, and 
Greek art passé? How do I knowit will not happen to me? Who 
will assure me of it?” 

“Oh well, how do you know that you won’t wake up some 
morning, and find that your nose has disappeared during the 
night, and a hand grown in its place?” asked Maud. “The one 
is as unnatural to your mind as the other is to the body.” 

“But all sorts of unnatural things happen to your mind,” 
said Tom. “That I should have suddenly felt that nothing but 
Greek art was worth anything was just as unnatural. It is just 
as unnatural that, at a given moment, a man falls in love x 

He stopped quite suddenly and involuntarily, but Maud’s voice 
broke in: 

“Not at all,” she said. ‘“ You see it happens to most men; it 
is the rule rather than the exception, whereas the disappearance 
of one’s nose would be unique, I should think.” 

Her voice was so absolutely natural, so absolutely unaffected, 
that Tom made a short mental note, to the effect that Manvers 
was the greatest idiot in the world except one, which was a more 
consoling thought than he would have imagined possible. His 
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determination to be perfectly natural had become entirely 
superfluous—a billetless bullet. 

“Yes, but because it happens constantly, it makes it none the 
less extraordinary,” he said. 

“Certainly not; but you can no longer call it unnatural.” 

“T call everything unnatural that seems to me unintelligible,” 
remarked Tom, with assurance. 

Maud began to laugh. 

“What a great many unnatural things there must be,” she 
said, “according to your view. Why the sun rising in the 
morning is unnatural. But it would be much more unnatural if 
it did not.” 

“Tf I goon, I shall soon begin to talk nonsense,” said Tom, 
concessively, ‘and that would be a pity.” 

“ Well, let’s get back on to safe ground,” said Maud. “Come 
and tell me what to do with that column. It isn’t right.” 

Tom picked up his stick, and shoved his hat back on his 
head. 

“T don’t understand you,” he said, after looking at the picture 
fora moment. “I believe you know what the spirit of all this 
is, at least your picture, which is admirable, looks as if you 
did, and yet you like Manvers’ statuettes. I think you are 
unnatural.” 

“Do you remember a talk we had, when we were staying with 
you, about being broad ?” 

“Yes, perfectly. Why?” 

“ Because I think you are being narrow. I daresay this is the 
best, but that doesn’t prevent other things from being good.” 

Maud bent over her painting again, because she wanted to say 
more, and it is always easier to criticize if one is not biassed by 
the sight of the person whom one is criticizing. 

“You seem to think you can see all round a truth. If the 
truth is big enough to be worth anything, it is probable that you 
can only see a little bit of it.” 

“ Why—why——” began Tom. 

“Yes, know. I am thinking of what you yourself said the 
other day about religion, when you told me what passed between 
you and Mr. Markham after the revivalist meeting. I am 
quoting your own words. They seemed to me very true!” 

“But how is it possible in this instance?” said Tom, striking 
the marble pavement with his stick. “If one of the two is good, 
the other is bad. They are utterly opposed.” 

Maud turned round on him suddenly. 

“Ah, I thought you would say that,” she said. “It would be 
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as reasonable for you to say that because there is sunshine here 
now, there is sunshine all over the world. Yet in Australia it is 
about midnight. Light is utterly opposed to darkness. Yet this 
is one world. You don’t allow of there being more of it than 
you can see.” 

Tom shifted his position. 

“Go on,” he said. “Iam not so limited that I do not wish to 
be told so.” 

“You showed just the same smallness when you talked to me 
about Cambridge,” she said. ‘ You thought that you were broad, 
because you thought that it was narrow. Did it never occur to 
you that you thought it was narrow simply because you were not 
broad enough to take it in? The one explanation is as simple as 
the other.” 

“T’m quite convinced I’m broader than Markham,” said Tom, 
frankly. ‘He thinks about nothing but snuffy old scholiasts.” 

“And you think about nothing but Greek art; you have 
said so yourself. Is it quite certain that you are broader 
- than he?” 

Tom stood for a moment thinking. 

“Do you think I’m narrow ?” he asked at length. 

“ That is beside the point,” she said. “If I did not, it might 
only show that I was narrow in the same way as you.” 

“No, that can’t be,” said Tom, plunging at the only opening 
he could see. “ You must remember you like Manvers’ statuettes.” 

“ Well, from that standpoint I do think you narrow,” she said. 
“Tt seems to me very odd that you shouldn’t see how good they are.” 

“Do you mean how clever they are?” 

“Tt is the same thing, as far as this question goes. You don’t 
recognize their cleverness even, since you dislike them so.” 

Tom drew a sigh of relief. 

“Oh well, then, you are wrong about it. I fully recognize 
how clever they are.” 

“Then you don’t admire cleverness, which is a great deficiency.” 

“On the contrary, I do admire cleverness; but Manvers’ seems 
to me perverted cleverness. I admire ingenuity as an abstract 
quality, though I don’t care for those diabolical little puzzles 
which every one used to play with last year.” 

Maud shut up her paint-box, and rose. 

“Tt’s no use arguing,” shesaid. “ An argument never comes to 
anything if you disagree; no argument ever convinced any one.” 

“ But I’m quite willing to be converted,” said Tom. 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, I’m not at all sure that I want to 
convert you. I like you better as you are. Who is it who 
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speaks of the ‘ genial impulses of love and hate’? Your hatred 
for Mr. Manvers’ things is so intensely genial, so natural to you.” 

They walked down the steps together, and stood for a moment 
looking over the broad plain, with its grey olive-trees, and its 
fields of young corn already sprouting, stretching up towards the 
grey mass of Parnes, 

“This place suits me,” said Maud. “TI shall be sorry to go.” 

“Have you settled when you are going?” asked Tom. 

“No; why?” 

“ Because I shall come with you, if you will allow me: it is 
rather a long journey for you alone, and I must be going soon.” 

Maud’s face flushed a little, and she turned towards him. 

“That will be charming. I shall go in about ten days or a 
fortnight. You know, now and then, even here with all this 
winter sun, and the Acropolis there, I want a grey English sky 
and long green fields.” 

“So do I; and cart-horses, and big green trees—even snow 
and frost, for the sake of the clean frosty smell on cold mornings. 
Here’s Manvers coming under a large white umbrella. I wonder 
what he wants to come to the Acropolis for.” 

Manvers came up to them, and paused. 

“T am taking a little walk,” he explained. “Mrs. Trachington 
has been paying me a little visit, or rather I have been paying 
her a little visit.” 

“ Who is Mrs. Trachington ?” asked Maud. 

“Mrs. Trachington is a lady staying at our hotel,” said 
Manvers, gently wiping his face. ‘She has praying-meetings. 
This morning I was walking past her room, when she came out 
and asked me to look at some picture she had just got. It was a 
charming landscape by Giallina. But after a moment I looked 
up and caught her eye. There was a prayer in it. It is wicked 
that a woman with prayer in her eye should possess such a 
picture. So Iran away. I came up here for safety.” 

Tom laughed uproariously. 

“Manvers is fanciful,” he said. ‘His is a morbidly sensitive 
nature.” 

“My dear fellow, you would have done just the same,” he said. 
“T don’t think Mrs. Trachington’s methods are at all straight- 
forward. They are Jesuitical. Besides, I can’t go praying about 
all over the hotel.” 

“ Well, you'd better come down with us,’ said Tom, 

Manvers looked at Maud a moment. 

“No, ’'m going to stop here a little. Of old sat Freedom on 
the heights. I shall be free here.” 
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“ But she stepped down, you know,” said Tom. 

“So shall I by-and-by,” said Manvers. “That was after she 
sat on the heights.” 

Mand and Tom walked down past the theatre and into the low- 
lying streets to the east of the Acropolis. The fresh oranges had 
come in from the country, and they passed strings of heavily- 
laden mules and donkeys, driven by dirty, picturesque boys 
bare-footed, black-haired, and black-eyed. It was a festa day, 
and the women had turned out in bright Albanian costumes, and 
the streets were charged with southern colour, and brilliant with 
the warm winter sun and cloudless sky. Through open spaces 
between the houses they could see the tawny columns of the 
Parthenon standing clear-cut against the blue; for the moment 
the earlier and later civilizations seemed harmonious. 

Tom and Manvers met later in the day, and Tom retailed his 
decision of the morning. 

“We were both utterly wrong,” he said. “It makes me grow 
hot all over to think of what we said last night. I acted just as 
a man of that class which I detest so much would act.” 

“T drew the inferences demanded by common-sense,” said 
Manvers, who was not convinced. 

“By your common-sense!” rejoined Tom. “ You can’t talk of 
common-sense as a constant quality; it varies according to the 
man who exercises it. There are certain occasions when one’s 
inferences are based on instinct, which is a much surer thing 
than common-sense. One of these occasions occurred this 
morning.” 

“Ah, but your instinct may be wrong, and nobody can convince 
you of it. It is a much more dangerous thing to trust to. If 
you base your action on reasons which can be talked out length- 
ways, you can make certain whether you are right or not.” 

Tom rose with some irritation. 

““My dear fellow, I don’t believe you know what I mean by 
instincts,” he said, and strolled away. 

Manvers found a certain delicate pleasure in this exhibition of 
human weakness on the part of Tom, and the reason by which he 
accounted for it in his own mind was clearly a very likely one. 
He argued that Tom was not quite so certain that he was right 
as he had hoped, and such a state of mind, Manvers allowed, was 
very galling. 

Meantime Maud had gone home, lunched with her brother, and 
announced that she was going home in about a fortnight in 
company with Tom. Arthur Wrexham had a vague feeling that 
this was not quite proper, and indicated it. 
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“Is that the sort of thing people do now?” he asked. “I 
really only ask for information.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Maud. 

“T mean girls travelling alone with young men.” 

Maud flushed angrily, but thought better of it and laughed. 

“Don’t be anxious on my account,” she said. “I shall outrage 
no one’s sense of propriety.” 

Arthur felt he had done his share, and subsided again. 

“Of course you know best,” he said. “I only suggested it in 
case it had not occurred to you. So Carlingford is going too, is 
he? I thought he meant to stop here longer ?” 

“No, he’s going to begin work at once. He says he has got 
hold of the spirit of the thing. He is so delightfully certain 
about everything.” 

“A little dogmatic sometimes, isn’t he?” asked Arthur. 

“No; dogmatists have always a touch of the prig about them. 
He has none of that.” 

Arthur Wrexham put his feet upon a chair. 

“T think he is just a little barbarous,” he said. ‘“ Doesn’t he 
ever make your head ache?” 

“No, I can’t say that he does,” said Maud slowly. “I think 
he is one of the most thoroughly satisfactory people.” 

“He is so like a sort of mental highwayman sometimes,” said 
her brother. ‘He makes such sudden inroads on one’s intelli- 
gence. He catechises one about the Propylea. That is so 
trying, especially if you know nothing about it.” 

Maud laughed. 

“Oh well, if your purse is empty, you need not fear highway- 
men,” she said. 

A fortnight afterwards they both left for Marseilles by the 
same boat. She sailed on Sunday morning, and Arthur Wrexham 
and Manvers came down to the Pireus to see them off. Manvers 
and Tom took a few turns about the upper deck and talked, while 
Arthur sat down in Maud’s deck-chair and was steeped in a 
gentle melancholy. 

“So in about a year’s time you will see me,” said the former. 
“T shall be in London next winter. At present I feel like an 
Old Testament prophet in his first enthusiasm of prophecy. I 
wonder if they ever had any doubts about the conclusiveness of 
their remarks. I at least have none. I won't exactly name the 
day when you will become a convert, but I will give you about a 
year. Consequently when you see me next, our intercourse may 
be less at a discord.” 

“T hope it won’t,’ remarked Tom ; “ and I don’t believe it will.” 
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“Tt’s always nice to disagree with people, I know,” said the 
other; “it adds a sauce to conversation. But I don’t mind 
abandoning that. You really will do some excellent work when 
you come round.” 

“T am going to do an excellent Demeter mourning for 
Persephone,” said Tom. 

Manvers lit another cigarette from the stump of his old one. 

“T did an Apollo, I remember,” he said. ‘I wish you would 
do an Apollo, too. I have mine still; it serves as a sort of 
milestone. It has finely developed hands and feet, just like all 
those Greek statues.” 

“ And you prefer neat shoes now,” said Tom. 

“Why, yes. Whether Apollo has finely-developed feet or not 
he wears shoes or boots, the neater the better. I hate seeing a 
man with untidy boots. But even untidy boots are better than 
none at all. Hark, there’s that outrageous bell warning me to 
leave the boat. Good-bye, Tom. Athens will be very dull 
without you. I shall cultivate Mrs. Trachington.” 

“Do, and make a statuette of her. She is a very modern 
development. Good-bye, old boy.” 

It was a raw December day when they slid into Victoria 
Station, and a cold thick London fog was drifting sluggishly in 
from the streets. Any desire that Maud may have felt for 
English grey was amply realized. The pavement under the long 
glass vault was moist with condensed vapour, and the air was 
cold in that piercing degree which is the peculiar attribute of an 
English thaw. The Chathams were in London, and Lady Chatham 
had “worked in” the landau with such success that she just 
arrived at the platform when the train drew up. She was 
immensely friendly to Tom, and remarked how convenient it 
was that they had arranged to come together. 

Tom said good-bye to them at their carriage door. Just as 
they drove off Maud leant out of the window. 

“You've no idea how I have enjoyed the journey,” she said. 
“ You are at Applethorpe, aren’t you? Come and see us soon.” 











Arthur fugh Clough. 


“Benoxp, this dreamer cometh!” 

In such a light as this is Clough regarded by the majority of 
those few readers to whom his name is known at all. To the 
intensely practical mind his poems have never appealed. The 
“exorbitant demand” for definiteness, of which George Mere- 
dith speaks, is not confined to youth; human nature, in all stages 
of its development, is impatient of delay, and looks eagerly for 
certainties, welcoming with loud acclaim the man of prompt 
conclusions, perfect self-reliance, and absolute confidence in his 
own decisions. Such qualities do men require in their leaders. 
And rightly—for uncertainty, even that higher uncertainty which 
is born, not of weakness, but of strength, and of reverence for the 
absolute truth, paralyses a man’s arm, and unfits him to guide 
wavering wills and weak hearts, such as the best of us are 
conscious of at times. His very reverence for Truth silences him ; 
he will not speak, lest his imperfect conception of her attributes 
should retard her ultimate triumph. He looks into the mysteries 
of life, and acknowledges them to be too hard for him; and his 
only resource is to wait, with such patience as he can command, 
for what shall be revealed. So he stands apart; he has no 
definite creed to give his fellow-men; and only the very strongest 
souls can walk uprightly by uncertain lights. Of these was 
Clough, and even from his lips there falls sometimes a word 
which shows how heavily the burden of suspense weighed upon 
him. But only now and again; in the main he kept steadily 
on his way, holding fast to the one comfort he could con- 
scientiously allow himself. 

“Tt fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, Truth is so, 
That howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 
That if I slip, Thou dost not fall.” 
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This was the faith that kept Clough’s life manly and useful in 
the midst of doubt and perplexity, and saved him from falling 
into dreamy aimlessness. His story is mainly interesting as the 
record of the development of a mind acknowledged to be, by 
those whose opinion is worth having, a remarkably original one. 
To the student of character it must have interest, and the reader 
who has grasped in any measure the spirit of his works will be 
fain to watch eagerly the phases of that thought which crystal- 
lised into such striking words; for only through knowledge of a 
man’s individuality do we fully gather the meaning of his words. 

Clough was born in Liverpool, on New Year’s Day, 1819. His 
father was a cotton merchant, his mother the daughter of a 
banker in Pontefract. Arthur was the third of four children, and 
when he was four years old his family removed to Charleston in 
the United States. In this picturesque town, in a large house 
overlooking the sea, his childhood was passed. His father was 
frequently obliged to travel to Europe in the interests of his 
business, and during these absences her little son became Mrs, 
Clough’s constant companion. She seems to have been a woman 
of considerable intellect, romantic, and full of enthusiasm, 
admirably fitted to train the mind of a clever child. She read 
with him ancient and modern history, the Greek hero-stories, and 
some of the Waverley novels, and communicated to him her own 
admiration for courage and uprightness. When his father was at 
home, he taught the boy Latin and arithmetic. His sister 
describes how he was accustomed to do his sums “lying on the 
bales of cotton in his father’s warehouse.” 

In this unconventional way his education was begun. At nine 
years of age, however, his father took him to England and placed 
him at a school at Chester. A year later came a change which 
marked an epoch in his life. He was placed at Rugby, under the 
care of Dr. Arnold. 

No one can doubt that the strong and vigorous character of the 
high-minded master had a most important influence on Clough’s 
after-life. As he rose in the school, which he did rapidly, it 
became possible for Dr. Arnold to take notice of him, and his 
experienced eye soon recognised the signs of intellectual power. 
He took the boy under his especial care, and Arthur, cut off by 
distance from his own people, gave to him all the affection of a 
most warm and loving nature. He threw himself heart and soul 
into Arnold’s plans for the school, and worked hard to raise the 
moral tone among his schoolfellows, and so counteract the evil 
tendencies inevitably to be found in such an institution. At first 
he had been somewhat silent and reserved, reading, and taking 
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long walks, but not caring to join in the ordinary games of the 
playground. As he grew older, however, he exerted himself to 
take part in these sports, perhaps because he realised that 
thorough comradeship with his fellows was the surest way of 
winning that influence over them which he desired to use for 
their benefit. He was for a long time editor of the Rugby 
Magazine, and contributed, among other things, some poems, 
which, in the judgment of some critics, far surpassed, in vigour 
and finish, the boyish productions of Byron. These verses have, 
however, been omitted from the volume of his writings. He was 
greatly admired by his schoolfellows, and a story is told that on 
the day he left Rugby almost every boy in the school contrived to 
shake hands with him at parting. 

His health suffered from the double strain of his mental and 
moral work at Rugby. Until the last year of his school-life, 
during which his parents came to settle again in England, he had 
had no home to go to in the holidays, which had been spent at 
the houses of relatives, pleasantly enough, but not restfully. He 
had never been very strong, and it was at one time feared that 
his health would break down entirely. However, he seemed to 
recover himself, and in November, 1836, he gained the Balliol 
scholarship, the highest honour a schoolboy could obtain. In the 
October following he went into residence at Oxford. 

And now began the second era of his life. Hitherto, as was 
natural, he had accepted Arnold’s views without much question, 
and with all the enthusiasm of youth. He was strongly attached 
to the church his hero represented; it held for him everything 
that was true and beautiful. But the great master had taught 
his boys to think for themselves, to work out their own salvation, 
though the process often led them to conclusions diametrically 
opposed to his own. 

With this habit of intellectual independence, and yet with such 
a strong bias, Clough was thrown into the Oxford world at a 
time when the excitement of Newmanism, which of all things 
Arnold most dreaded, was at its height. It was impossible that 
the sensitive, thoughtful youth, mentally developed beyond his 
years, should not be affected by it. His letters at this period 
give some glimpses of what was passing in his mind, and show 
also that he did make an effort to avoid the endless discussion of 
theological subjects, “the most exhausting exercise in the world,” 
as he says he found it. His friend Ward was of opinion that had 
he been able to do so, and to confine his thoughts during that 
early period to his classical and mathematical studies, his mind 
would have attained a fuller and more satisfactory development. 
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Unquestionably the too early consideration of the problems 
presented by the religious question is a misfortune; and it is 
curious to speculate on the probable turn Clough’s thoughts 
would have taken under different circumstances. I cannot think 
he could ever have been an ardent partisan. His temper of mind 
was moderate and reverent ; he dreaded subscription, feeling that 
there were ever new things to be revealed, and holding himself 
always ready to assimilate new truth; his habitual fairness made 
him patient with all beliefs. Such characteristics are not com- 
monly those of party men. 

Be this as it may, he found himself drawn into this vortex of 
discussion, and for a time he suffered severely under the strain. 
He was always reserved as to his deepest feelings; but it is 
possible to trace in his letters the attraction that Newmanism 
had for him; his thoughtful, cautious weighing in the balance 
of the arguments of its upholders ; and finally his decision against 
their too arbitrary assumptions. 

While his mind was in this ferment, it was naturally impossible 
for him to give his attention to the routine of studies expected of 
him; and greatly to the disappointment of his friends, and 
especially of Dr. Arnold, he failed to get the Balliol fellowship. 
This did not trouble him much; he seems to have felt that 
competitive examinations are not of much account as tests of 
knowledge; and probably he knew that his time had not been 
wasted. In 1842 he was elected Fellow of Oriel College, and 
entered upon tutorial duties. He has been accused of showing too 
much patience with the crude views often put forward by his 
pupils; but it is certain that he made an excellent tutor, and was 
greatly liked by the undergraduates. 

In June of this year Dr. Arnold died—the first gap in the circle 
of Clough’s near friends. It was a bitter grief to him. A friend 
speaks of meeting with him in Wales during the summer, and 
of his frequent mention of the man who had been, as he said, 
“a father to him.” The loss of his younger brother, who was 
drowned at sea, followed in the winter, and a few months later 
his father died. 

He stayed at Oxford for nine years, varying his duties with 
jong, pleasant reading-parties, chiefly in Wales or the Highlands. 
It was in the course of these excursions—in one especially—that 
he gathered the materials and scenic descriptions for his first 


long poem, “The Bothie,” which was not, however, actually 
written until 1848. 


In this year he took a step which he had long been meditating. 
He could no longer subscribe to the Established Church; the 
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gradual process of his thoughts had led him into a negative 
position. They had been taking shape in the poems which 
afterwards appeared under the title of ‘Ambarvalia,’ and which 
form the most important portion of his literary work. He felt 
himself to be out of place in the tradition-loving atmosphere of 
Oxford. The position galled him, and events which happened 
about this time still further increased his sense of being “ a round 
peg in a square hole.” In 1847 he had made the acquaintance 
of Emerson—in many essentials of belief a kindred spirit—and 
it is probable that the influence of the American philosopher had 
much to do with the younger man’s decision. At any rate he 
gave up his tutorship, and a few months later resigned his fellow- 
ship also. He was thus left without any means of support—but 
with characteristic unworldliness he troubled himself little about 
the matter, and seems to have rejoiced greatly in his escape from 
a position which he keenly felt to be a false one. 

He made use of his freedom to go to Paris, where he witnessed the 
Three Days’ Revolution. Clough’s letters describe the incidents 
of the time graphically and with a good deal of shrewd insight. 
In the following autumn, while living at home in Liverpool with 
his mother and sister, he wrote the “ Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich.” 
The poem was received in Oxford with much astonishment and 
some disapproval. The racy, quaint description of the humours 
of an Oxford reading-party in the Highlands, with its good- 
humoured satire, its practical wisdom, and its witty, quiet side 
hits at the follies and fopperies of the day, was not what had 
been expected from the out-going tutor. In the main, however, 
it found favour; partly, perhaps, as the author modestly suggests, 
by virtue of its local colouring, but chiefly, we should say, from 
its very obvious merit. What cultured mind could fail to recog- 
nise the signs of poetic power in the vivid presentment, by means 
of a few graphic words, of all the mountains’ beauty? Who could 
help being impressed by the force and fervour of the radical 
hero’s arguments, or touched by the tender feeling of the love- 
scenes? Who could fail to appreciate the beauty and strength 
of the tutor’s letter beginning “ Grace is given of God, but know- 
ledge is bought in the market,” or that often-quoted, but perhaps 
less trenchant speech on the impossibility of absolute equality ? 
The metre in which the poem is composed is not a popular one. 
It is difficult to understand how lovers of Longfellow can object 
to hexameters; but the fact remains that many who admire 
“ Evangeline ”—which poem prompted Clough’s choice of the 
metre for the “ Bothie”—profess themselves unable to enjoy 
the latter. It is true that the lines have not the soft rhythm 
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which the elder poet gave them; they are sometimes harsh and 
rough, but they have a rugged simplicity and strength which 
lend themselves admirably to the story. 

In the spring of 1849 Clough was offered the headship of 
University Hall, London, an institution intended for the"reception 
of students attending the lectures at University College. Its 
principles were professedly non-sectarian, and there is an in- 
teresting letter written by Clough toa member of the Committee, 
setting forth, in a manly and straightforward fashion, his 
objections to conducting the daily prayers. He accepted this 
offer, but as his duties did not begin until October, he; made use 
of the earlier period of the year to visit Italy. He was in Rome 
during its investment by the French, and watched, with the 
greatest interest, the stirring events of the time. But he stayed 
too long; the city fell into the hands of the enemy, and to quit 
it became impossible. To this incident we owe the “ Amours de 
Voyage,” which, written in the first person, tells the impressions 
made on a young scholar-tourist by the ancient city of romance, 
and its bombardment by the French, and describes the progress 
of a love-episode which the hero had not enough firmness to 
follow up. The young man’s peculiar temperament is. most 
skilfully developed—for character-painting Clough had a perfect 
genius. The exact object of the poem is somewhat difficult to 
ascertain. It would seem to be intended to point out the dangers 
to character resulting from a morbidly close examination into the 
nature and causes of Feeling, and from the speculative, hesitating 
tendency which the writer knew so well in himself. The views 
expréssed are undoubtedly Clough’s; the hero, to my mind, is 
a remarkably good presentment of what Clough might have been 
without his gift of “ saving common sense.” 

This poem again is written in hexameters, but some of the 
elegiac lines which preface and complete the various cantos, are 
singularly sweet and musical, and add that poetic touch which 
the narrative form of the “ Amours” demands. 

During this tour in Italy, while at Naples, Clough‘ also wrote 
his striking poem, “‘ Easter Day.” This was the outcome of a 
species of despair which seized upon him as he pondered on the 
moral degradation and vice, combined with a soulless observance 
of religious ceremonies, which he saw around him. And here, 
it seems, is the place to notice the comparison which has been 
made between our poet and his friend and comrade, Matthew 
Arnold. The likeness is but superficial. Compare this poem of 
“ Easter Day ” with Arnold’s “ To the Author of Obermann.” Both 
are representative of a phase of the writer’s thought; both treat 
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in some measure of the same subject; underlying both is regret 
for a lost faith ; yet mark how different are the attitudes assumed. 
Listen to the tragic anguish of the former, with its mournful 
reiterated cry, “Christ is not risen!” then note the emotionless 
calm with which Arnold, after describing the rush of feeling 
Christ’s religion awoke in the East, announces, 


“ Now he is dead! Far hence he lies 
In the lone Syrian town, 
And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down.” 


Who can fail to be struck by the different tone of feeling? 
Clough is 2 man among men, a sufferer among sufferers, struggling 
in the waves of hope, despondency and grief; Arnold an onlooker, 
moralising from the shore on the efforts of his fellows, not un- 
concernedly, but without active sympathy; and so it is through- 
out all the works of each. 

Readers must often have noticed with surprise one line in the 
beginning of “ Easter Day.” 

“Through the great sinful streets of Naples as I passed, 
With fiercer heat than flamed above my head 
My heart was hot within me, till at last 


My brain was lightened when my tongue had said— 
‘Christ is not risen!’” 


“My brain was lightened.” Strange, from the lips of one 
whose reverent love and faith had once been given whole-heartedly 
to the Christian faith, and who had withdrawn his allegiance 
slowly and with pain. Strange! and yet a proof of that human 
need of certainties which made even this man feel for a time that 
any decision was better than suspense. 

Why is it that the first portion of “ Easter Day” is so much 
more known and admired than the second? Is this an out- 
come of that inexplicable attraction that gloom and sorrow have 
for us all at times? or is it perhaps that the spirit of this 
addition to the poem is beyond our realisation in ordinary hours, 
a range of thought too high for us, an atmosphere in which we 
cannot breathe for long? Ido not know; but certain it is that 
the hope held out in these later verses is lost and forgotten in 
the quiver of pain that thrills us as we follow the writer through 
his mournful argument that “ Christ is not risen.” 

After this eventful and interesting tour, during which he had 
the pleasure of meeting Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Clough returned 
home, and took up his work at University Hall. The new life 
tried him sorely. He found himself not much more at liberty in 
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the expression of opinion than he had been at Oxford; and alone 
in the great city, with but few friends (of whom, however, Thomas 
Carlyle was one), he missed the old influences greatly, and sank 
into depression and weariness of spirit. 

“To walk among the haunts of men, 

And yet to feel so lonely,” 

could have been no new experience to him; no thinking soul but 
has felt its sadness; nevertheless, he was more solitary in London 
than he had ever been in Oxford. One result of this state of 
things was the development of that tendency to satire, which, 
until now, had had no ring of bitterness. But in the poems 
entitled respectively “Duty,” “ The Latest Decalogue,” and “ The 
Great Metropolis,” we feel that a new influence, and not a 
beneficent one, has been at work upon the writer. 

Some idea of his feelings at this time may be gathered from 
the pathetic little poem, “In a London Square.” Among the 
others written at this time are “A London Idyll,” the most 
graceful and easy of Clough’s songs; “ Bethesda,’ which is 
intended as a sequel to “The Questioning Spirit,” written at 
Oxford ; and the stanzas “Say not the struggle nought availeth,” 
which have become dear to the hearts of all who have felt the 
chilling influence of the question “Of what use?” The same 
spirit of brave, patient hopefulness pervades the poem called 
“Hope Evermore and Believe,” and these two productions, 
healthy, natural and manly, are perhaps the best sermons against 
morbid dreaming that could possibly be preached by a high- 
minded man. Another poem which must not be overlooked in 
reviewing his work during this period of his life is “Ite Domum 
Saturae, Venit Hesperus,” the meditations of a peasant girl 
driving her cows home over the mountains beneath the heavy 
light of a stormy evening. The girl’s thoughts are with an absent 
lover, and while 


“The lightning zigzags shoot across the sky, 
And through the vale the rains go sweeping by,” 
she weighs the possibility of his returning to her with an amusing 
mixture of romance and matter-of-factness, and cries sadly that 
“Weary is work, and weary day by day 
To have your comfort miles on miles away.” 
It is a word-picture, the scene rises vividly before us as we read. 
The heavy lurid skies, under which the sleepy cows—Rose, 
Provence and La Palie—move slowly homeward, the mountain 
peaks, the girlish, quaintly-clad figure, all stand out clearly to 
our mind’s vision, And this is one of Clough’s great gifts, with 
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a few graphic words to bring before the reader what he himself 
saw so plainly. 

During his vacation in the autumn of 1850, Clough turned his 
steps again to Italy, this time to Venice, where he began his third 
long poem, “ Dipsychus,” “The Man of Two Souls,” as the name 
implies. The scene is laid in Venice, and the metaphysical 
speculations of the hero are usually suggested by his surroundings 
and the mental atmosphere of the place. The poem pictures the 
struggle of an over-sensitive, over-refined intellectuality with the 
grosser, more worldly, and more practical impulse, which under 
the guise of a gibing spirit urges to action and conventionality. 
Wrapped in subtle musings, ever straining for a more spiritual 
life than ordinary common-place work allows, Dipsychus is in 
danger of losing the power to move at all and of becoming a mere 
rhapsodist, a dreamer of beautiful dreams. The spirit, always at 
his elbow, lays a relentless finger on his every weakness. He 
meets Dipsychus’s arguments against action with scathing sarcasm, 
presenting the opposite side of the question with a mixture of 
coarseness and common-sense that renders his character a mystery 
to the most painstaking reader. No one has yet ventured to offer 
an exact explanation of this Being, though the surmise put 
forward by Mr. Waddington, in his interesting work on Clough, 
seems the most probable, namely, that he represents pretty 
closely what is called “a man of the world.” But it should be re- 
membered that “ Dipsychus” was published after the writer's death, 
and did not receive his final corrections. It may, therefore, well 
be that the fragment entitled “ Dipsychus Continued,” which is 
evidently incomplete, would, when finished, have thrown a light 
on the preceding work. Eventually the poetic youth accepts, in 
part at least, the philosophy of life offered by his companion, and 
decides that the heart of the battle is the only place for true men. 
The poem is remarkable for its brilliant flashes of wit, its sparkle 
and vivacity, no less than for its masterly handling of deep sub- 
jects and the fairness with which the two sides of every question 
are presented, It is the opinion of one critic that Heine himself 
could not have surpassed the stanzas beginning “There is no God, 
the wicked saith,” and indeed the most inexperienced reader can- 
not fail to recognise its force. The high strain of thought 
maintained by Dipsychus, his vague but noble aspirations and the 
poetic loveliness of the words in which he clothes them, make the 
temptation to quote almost irresistible; but we must pass on to 
the next movement in Clough’s life. 

After two years spent in London, he offered himself as a 
candidate for the Headship of a new college in Sydney. He had 
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good hopes of obtaining it, and on their strength became engaged 
to the lady whom he afterwards married. He failed, however, to 
get the appointment, and then decided to try his fortunes in 
America. Emerson wrote him a warm letter of invitation and 
encouragement, and he accordingly sailed in October 1852, 
Thackeray and Lowell being among his fellow-passengers. 

He made himself very happy in the town of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. The fame of “The Bothie” had preceded him, and he 
found himself enthusiastically welcomed by such men as Long- 
fellow and Hawthorne. Emerson remained his warm friend, and 
with such influence to assist him, he was soon provided with 
pupils. He gave, during the winter, three lectures on English 
poets, and wrote some prose essays. These were the ‘Two Letters 
of Paripedemus’ and reviews of the poems of Alexander Smith 
and Matthew Arnold, and of a work called ‘Considerations on 
Some Recent Social Theories.’ These are now included in the 
volume of his prose writings, with the interesting ‘ Notes on the 
Religious Tradition.’ The same quaint charm of diction and 
unexpectedness of thought which make his letters such pleasant 
reading, mark these prose works, and no admirer of his poetry can 
fail to enjoy them. 

Clough’s letters from America show that he rejoiced greatly in 
the more equal distribution of worldly goods in that country, and 
its freer, less conventional mode of life. He felt the need of what 
he calls “the deeper waters of experience and knowledge” to be 
found in the old country, and his thoughts, as may be seen from 
certain of the miscellaneous poems, often turned fondly to 
England ; but he was nevertheless very hapfy in America, and the 
old mirthfulness returned to him. He had always a quick sense 
of humour, and one of his stories is particularly good. “Did I tell 
you,” he writes, “of the aged Calvinist woman, who, being asked 
about the Universalists, said, ‘Yes, they expect that everybody 
will be saved, but we ‘look for better things’ ?” 

The “ Last Words of Napoleon and Wellington” was written in 
America, and appeared in Fraser’s Magazine. The “Songs in 
Absence,” which vary a good deal in merit, were also written at 
this time. 

In June, 1853, his friends in England obtained for him an 
examinership in the Education Department at Whitehall, and 
bidding good-bye somewhat reluctantly to the many pleasant 
intimacies he had formed in the New World, he travelled again 
across the Atlantic. Twelve months later he married, and the 
years that followed were probably the happiest of his somewhat 
lonely life. He was a man who found his greatest pleasure in that 
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family life which had hitherto been denied him, and the children 
who were now born to him were his never-ceasing delight. As 
usual, he had plenty of work on hand—the circumstances of his life 
and his own active temperament never allowed him to be idle. 
Besides his official duties he completed the revision of a translation 
of Plutarch which he had undertaken while in America, and he gave 
a great deal of active sympathy and help to Florence Nightingale, 
his wife’s cousin, in whose career he took the greatest interest. 
Daring this time also he was appointed secretary to a commission 
for examining the scientific military schools on the Continent, 
and for this purpose he visited France, Prussia and Austria, a 
journey which he much enjoyed. He was therefore fully occupied, 
and until 1860 composed scarcely any poetry of note, unless “ The 
Shadow ” was written at this period, which seems uncertain. It 
is not quite complete, but even in its unfinished condition it is a 
most striking production, startling in its uniqueness, and instinct 
with the deepest pathos. It cannot be quoted from; it must be 
read in full to be appreciated ; and once read it never fades from 
the mind. 

In 1859 Clough’s health, never very strong, began to fail, and in 
November of the next year he obtained leave of absence from the 
Education Office, and went to Malvern. A few months later he 
tried Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight. Here his health improved, 
and he enjoyed for the last time the companionship of the little 
ones who were so dear to him. In April, however, he found him- 
self obliged to leave home again, and went on a tour to Greece and 
Constantinople, during which he began the “ Mari Magno” tales. 
But he could not bear to be away for long; he soon returned, 
seeming ill and depressed. A month later he started for the 
Pyrenees. Here he was fortunate enough to meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Tennyson, and the enjoyment of intercourse with them, and of 
travel, stirred the poetic faculty, which had been slumbering, 
and he went on with the ‘Tales.’ These, in the form of brief 
narratives, deal with various social problems. In construction 
and treatment they remind one strongly of the ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ 

A pathetic interest attaches to these last days of one who, 
possessing great ability, had never had the opportunity to fully 
cultivate his rare talent and devote himself to what was beyond 
doubt the line of life most suited to him. In September his wife 
joined him in Paris, and they went southward till they reached 
Milan. Here he became ill, but after a few days struggled on. 
At Parma he was able to spend a short time among the pictures 
of Correggio, and this was a great pleasure. On October 10th 
they reached Florence, and here they spent two days, seeing the 
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various places of interest in the neighbourhood ; but on the 12th 
he was struck down by fever. 

About three weeks passed, and the feverish symptoms abated ; 
but Clough was worn out, and paralysis, which had been threaten- 
ing, supervened. During all his illness his thoughts had clung 
to the poem he had been writing—one of the “ Mari Magno” tales 
—and he made a pathetic attempt to write it down, or at least 
dictate it. But the effort was useless; and it now stands as it 
was found after his death, written, in an incomplete form, in one 
of his notebooks. He died on November 13th, 1861, in his forty- 
third year. 

Side by side with Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Walter 
Savage Landor, he lies in the little cypress-shaded cemetery, in 
the country which had witnessed the birth of so many of his 
painful self-questionings, a reverent, innately religious soul, who 
could not give vent to the wonder and worship of his heart in the 
ordinary ways of men. To strive to express, in human speech, 
any conception of the Godhead seemed to him profanity and an 
insult to that Being whom the mind cannot conceive, but whose 
presence in us he acknowledged and venerated. Could any 
assertion of belief be more solemnly reverent than these negations, 
taken from the verses in the ‘Ambarvalia’ called” Tyvos dijvos 
(a hymn unhymned) :— 

“O Thou, in that mysterious shrine 
Enthroned, as I must say, divine. 
I will not frame one thought of what 
Thou mayest either be or not. 
I will not prate of ‘thus’ and ‘so’ 
And be profane with ‘yes’ and ‘no.’ 


Enough that in our soul and*heart 
Thou, whatso’er Thou mayest be, art.” 
* * * 


* 


* 
“Do only Thou, in that dim shrine 
Known or unknown, remain, divine. 
There, or if not, at least in eyes 
That scan the fact that round them lies, 
The hand to sway, the judgment guide 
In sight and sense, Thyself divide. 
Be Thou but there—in soul and heart, 
I will not ask to feel Thou art.” 


Or again, in “ The Hidden Love.” 


“O let me love my love unto myself alone, 
And know my knowledge to the world unknown, 
And worship Thee, O hid one, O much sought, 
As but man can or ought, 

Within the abstracted’st shrine of my least breathed-on’ thought.” 
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It will be seen that the poet was something of a mystie, 
although he earnestly disclaimed any tendency to mysticism—a 
word which perhaps in his day had a different and somewhat less 
creditable meaning than it now has. But this tendency was 
counterbalanced by his strong feeling that in work, active, manly 
exertion, lay the secret of salvation. He has developed this 
thought in the beautiful “Qui lJaborat, orat.” This poem was 
written, as Mr. Waddington tells us, in London, after a discussion 
with some friends on the subject of prayer. Clough slept little 
that night, suffering from, or perhaps enjoying, that activity of mind 
which precludes rest, and in the morning he handed his host a 
paper containing the now well-known poem, almost as it stands at 
present. It is a wonderful homily on the meaning of Labour, 
which it invests with dignity and beauty,—a homily which has 
the more power over us from the fact that it is preached by a man 
who knew the weary monotony of daily common-place toil—not 
one who, like Wordsworth, was content to urge on his brothers 
from afar, and sing to them songs of encouragement from his own 
platform of reposeful quiet. 

Again in these stanzas comes out sharply the deep, humble 
reverence of the writer. 


“With eye downdropt, if then this earthly mind 
Speechless remain, or speechless e’en depart, 
Nor seek to see—for what of earthly kind 

Can see Thee as Thou art? 


“Tf well-assured ’tis but profanely bold 
In thoughts abstracted’st forms to seem to see, 
It dare not dare the dread communion hold 
In ways unworthy Thee. 


“Oh not unowned, Thou shalt unnamed forgive, 
In worldly walks the prayerless heart prepare ; 
And if in work its life it seem to live 

Shalt make that work be prayer. 


“Nor times shall lack, when while the work it plies 
Unsummoned powers the blinding film shall part, 
And scarce by happy tears made dim, the eyes 

In recognition start. 


“ But, as Thou willest, give or e’en forbear 
The beatific supersensual sight, 


So with Thy blessing blest, that humbler prayer 
Approach Thee morn and night.” 


“The New Sinai” shows us yet another side of Clough’s mind. 
It is a call to men to cast away the superstitious growths that 
have encumbered religion and to be strong to await in patience 
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the new gospel. After describing briefly the creeds which the 
world from its earliest stages has successively adopted, the writer 
directs his fire first against the materialism and then against the 
equally foolish superstition of the age, asserting that for those 
who can “refrain themselves and wait,” there is a “lofty part” 
to come, a “sacred word” to be their “light and life.” There is 
a ringing incisiveness, a force and fervour in the lines that enchain 
the reader’s interest from beginning to end. 

“Through a Glass Darkly,” repeats sadly some of the painful 
uncertainties which beset us all, touching on the necessity that is 
upon us to believe what we hope. 

I have dwelt at length upon the ‘Ambarvalia’ poems, because 
they are undoubtedly the best, as well as the most characteristic 
of Clough’s work. It ison this volume that his claim to rank 
among the poets and thinkers of the century chiefly rests. 
Perhaps the brief quotations made will be enough to give at least 
some idea of the originality, the refinement and delicacy of his 
thought and style. Had he lived longer, he would certainly have 
produced more and perhaps better work, and probably he would 
have taken a more definite line of thought. His personal character 
must have been exceedingly lovable, judging from the numbers 
who, differing widely from him in opinion, held him in the highest 
esteem and affection. His writings bear the stamp of an unmis- 
takably noble mind, and in his life he never failed to put truth 
and honour before personal advantage. It is to such high-minded 
men that we must look for help to raise our aims above that low 
commercial standard so painfully common to-day. He gave the 
world of his best, counting it but little; and a certain quaint 
piece of advice which he once offered to a friend will remain 
long in the minds of those who have understood the ruling motive 
of his life. 

“Lay not thy hand upon the veil of the inner sanctuary, to try 
and lift it up; go, thou proselyte of the gate and do thy service 
where it is permitted thee. Is it for nothing, but for the foolish 
souls of men to be discontented and repine and whimper at that 
God made this very tolerably beautiful earth, with its logic and 
its arithmetic and its exact and punctual multifarious arrange- 
ments, etc. etc.? Is it the end and object of all finite creation 
that sentimental human simpletons may whine about their infinite 
longings? Was it ordered that twice two should make four 
simply for the intent that boys and girls should be cut to the 
heart that they do not make five? Be content; when the veil is 
raised perhaps they will make five; who knows?” 


M. Sreepe. 





Che Pointer. 


Nature hath taken her delicate brush, 
Her palette, and paints and all, 
She hath worked in the silence of starlight hush, 
She hath worked in the storm’s loud brawl; 
She works—and lo! 
The frescoes grow 
On the sides of her ample hall. 


She hath tinted the apple with flushes of rose, 
She hath covered the pear with white, 
And the osier-blooms where the honey-bee goes 
She hath crowned with a golden light, 
The leafing sloe 
Is draped in snow, 
And the celandine stars gleam bright. 


She hath sprinkled the meadows with silver and gold, 
And the cuckoo-flower’s delicate hue, 
She hath kindled the gorse on the wind-haunted wold, 
And hath garnished the woodlands anew; 
The speedwell’s eye, 
Demure and shy, 
She hath touched with a heaven-born blue. 


And in and about and around them all 
She hath filled in a background of green, 
The leaf-buds burst at her noiseless call 
And spread out a verdurous screen, 
And wearied eyes 
In quiet wise 
Find rest in the soothing scene. 


T. Bruce Drs, 
VOL. CVIIL. E 
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Love on the Road. 


Parr I. 


“O balmy time! 
In which a love-knot on a lady’s brow 
Is fairer than the fairest star in heaven.”— Wordsworth. 


Many persons maintained that Madam Gould’s front kitchen was 
prettier than her drawing-room, though her drawing-room was as 
pretty as any in thecounty. There was something so comfortable- 
jooking about the red-tiled pavement of the kitchen, and the 
splendid rows of brass pans, and copper moulds glowed with such 
mellow radiance, and the order which reigned everywhere was so 
soothing, that it was certain no man could enter that room 
without feeling how happy his lot would be could he but hang up 
his hat in the hall, and call himself at home. It was a spacious 
kitchen with wide many-paned windows, opening on to a kitchen- 
garden, whose trim beds of vegetables were seen through monthly 
roses which pressed up close to the windows. 

On the 22nd June, 1815, just eighty-one years ago, this 
kitchen was brighter still, for Madam Gould and two young girls 
were making preparations for a party. Such pretty girls they 
were, but Margery was the prettier. Agnes was Madam Gould’s 
daughter, and tall, slim and fair of face, and Margery, a niece, who 
was paying her a visit, and never was niece more likely to work 
havoc in a quiet neighbourhood. The party was a gipsy-party— 
picnic it would now be called—and due entertainment had been 
provided for in this wise. Ten ladies, having been invited, had 
met together, and after much consultation, ten slips of paper with 
the names of ten dainty and satisfying dishes written on them, 
had been carefully folded and shaken upina bag. Each lady in 
turn, drew one of these lots from the recesses of the bag, and read 
the name of the dish she was to provide. The ten gentlemen 
were to supply wine and carriages. Madam Gould was to send a 
pigeon-pasty, but she, being the Squire’s widow, considered it due 
to her position to interpret her obligations liberally, and was bent 
on contributing a veal and ham surprise, a Solomon’s Temple in 
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flummery, a bride’s pie, and many a good thing besides. Agnes 
had drawn the lot she dreaded, and was now beating the eggs for 
some sponge cakes. 

“Twelve eggs for one sponge cake, mother, and I have to make 
two! What an expensive recipe! ” 

“Do not be scrupulous for eggs, child, when our credit is 
involved. That’s not the time to begin to err on the frugal hand. 
We must make good sponge cakes.” 

“Lieutenant Bromley calls them flannel cakes, and says he 
would as soon eat a bit of blanket,” said Margery, who was 
whipping cream for a trifle. 

“Nonsense, Margery!” cried Madam Gould emphatically. 
“Whip that cream towards you, and remember that there is a 
right way and a wrong! I wonder how the Grange family will 
get through what they have todo. A thatched house, bombarded 
veal, and a transparent pudding ; three difficult dishes, and they no 
cooks! Id be ashamed to dish up such a barbecued pig as was set 
on the table last time I supped there. Margery, you oughtn’t to 
leave off whipping that cream for one moment—things go back if 
they don’t go forward.” 

“‘T, too, am no cook, I fear.” 

“Then learn. You are a child of quick parts.” 

“ My fingers, I suppose you mean? ” said Margery, laughing. 

“Don’t laugh till we have leisure. You must whip that cream 
until the whisk will stand straight upright in it. Have you 
studied the recipe, Margery?” 

“Tt is so funny that I know it by heart—‘ Put three large 
macaroons in the middle of your dish, pour over them as much 
white wine as they will drink——’” 

“That will do—don’t talk,” said Madam Gould, who was 
making the custard for the trifle, and stirring it as if stirring 
were an article of religion. Her words had their effect, for no 
more was said. Margery had thoughts of her own to occupy her 
—pleasant thoughts too, apparently, for once or twice she smiled. 
Agnes was watching her, and thinking that she could guess 
what was in her cousin’s mind. Suddenly Agnes saw the tips 
of Margery’s pretty little ears turn red—the moment before she 
nad turned away as if to listen to something, so that her face 
was hidden. 

“The fire is too warm for you, Margie,” she said ; “ move a little 
farther away from it.” 

A minute later she heard footsteps on the gravel outside and 
2 manly form strode past the windows; there was hope and 
eagerness in his very tread. 
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“A visitor!” exclaimed Madam Gould, who up to this time 
had heard and seen nothing. “ Well, whoever it is, we are not 
at home! Say so, Mary,” she added, as the servant passed 
through the front kitchen to “answer the bell.” ‘Explain that 
we are too much occupied to allow ourselves the pleasure of 
secing any one.” 

“But, mother, it is Lieutenant Bromley! It seems a pity 
to send him away.” 

“Not a pity at all, Agnes; it is the only thing to do. Make 
my best compliments to Lieutenant Bromley, Mary, and tell 
him we are particularly engaged. Ask him to come and take a 
hand at Boston this evening, instead.” 

Agnes looked at Margery—Margery looked at Agnes, and her 
bright blue eyes were piteous and pleading. Gladly would 
Margery have let the long recusant cream, which was at last 
beginning to show signs of bubbling joyously in the middle of 
the bowl, subside once more into inactivity, if she might but be 
permitted to see the visitor who was going to be driven away. 
Madam Gould, hard as the nether millstone, was stirring the 
custard. Mary went to do her bidding. 

Agnes ventured to say, “Is he really to go?” 

“Of course he is. Those Barretts declare that no one can 
make a Solomon’s Temple but themselves—besides Lieutenant 
Bromley can’t have much left to say to us, he was here yesterday 
and here the day before—I wonder what brings him so often— 
not but what he is a very agreeable young man.” 

Margery had moved away from the fire, but her face was now 
redder than ever. Madam Gould, stirring the custard, saw nothing. 

“Please, Madam,” said Mary returning, “ Lieutenant Bromley’s 
very best compliments to you, and he will wait upon you this 
evening with the utmost of pleasure, but he wants to know if you 
couldn’t make him useful now. He thinks you mayn’t have 
people to run all your errands when an unforeseen want turns up. 
Will you let him come into the kitchen beside you, he says, and 
he will be ready to go to Wolsingham to fetch you anything 
you may require from the shops.” 

There was something in this proposal that rather took Madam 
Gould’s fancy. Marton Hall was not nine miles from a lemon, 
but it was certainly two, and such an arrangement would have 
its advantages. But no, the girls were inclined to talk already, 
and he would make them worse. Before she had selected a 
sufficiently decisive form of words to effectjhis dismissal, a step 
was heard outside and he was at the door, which, as Mary said, 
was “only hanging on the jar.” 
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He did not attempt to open it wider, but said, “Let me come 
in—I promise not to disturb you and I will be so useful ! ” 

“Come in then,” cried Madam Gould, gaily, “you will wish 
yourself away when you see us.” 

She was thinking of the large white aprons which enveloped 
all three of them, but she was a comely old lady with an 
immaculate mob-cap rising above clusters of “ coronation curls” ; 
and as for Margery and Agnes, though they were sitting on 
chairs set in the centre of large white dust sheets lest any fleck 
of egg or cream should alight on the red tiles, and though they 
had their sleeves turned back, and showed their plump white arms, 
they did not on that account present a picture which was dis- 
pleasing to the young man. Agnes had a bowl of frothed-up 
eggs on her lap—Margery one of cream which would not yield 
to treatment. 

“T suppose,” he said, “that all the ladies about here are as 
busy as you are. What are they making at the rectory?” 

“T forget,” replied Agnes; “ nothing half so critical as sponge 
cakes, I am sure.” 

Finding himself attended to after all, Lieutenant Bromley 
ventured on another remark. 

“We must have no talking!” interposed Madam Gould. 
“There is a romance in the window-seat, ‘The Spirit of 
Turretville or the Mysterious Resemblance.’ I have not made 
myself mistress of its contents, but I don’t suppose it would 
do you any harm.” 

“T don’t think I can read now,” he answered almost sadly. 

After a brief silence he began to hum the ‘ Maid of Lodi,’ fixing 
his eyes the while on a lovely bit of blossom-pink dress not quite 
covered by Margery’s cooking apron. No one spoke now, but a 
change had come over the occupants of the kitchen—every one of 
them was conscious of it. Madam Gould wished that she had been 
firm, and kept that young man out. Aldercar—his home—was 
only a mile and a half off—what was a mile and a half to young 
legs? he had not thought much of it during the last three weeks, 
or he would not have been so often at Marton Hall. Agnes seemed 
to be working, but was always looking at Margery—Margery 
never raised her eyes from the cream, but it was obstinately 
quiescent and Madam Gould feared that the girl’s heart was not 
in what she was doing. Madam Gould had no precise accusation 
to bring against her, but felt that everything was going wrong. 
“Work as if your heart were in it, child!” she said impatiently. 
“It angers me to see you look as if you were in a dream.” 

“It doesn’t seem to come,” said Agnes, taking pity on her. 
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“‘ Mother, she will never be able to whip that cream here—the 
kitchen is far too hot! Hadn’t she better go into the still-room 
—there is no fire there?” 

“Or the garden? Let me carry that heavy bowl into the 
garden for you, Miss Margery,” said Lieutenant Bromley, rising 
with wonderful alacrity. “ Didn’t I tell you that you would find 
me useful ? ” 

“Shall I, aunt ?” asked Margery doubtfully. 

“Well perhaps you may as well—but it is hot in the garden 
too—find a shady place to sit in.” 

He took the Vowl, and she silently followed him. 

“‘ What a relief!” cried Madame Gould, when they were gone, 
“T felt as if I could get on with nothing! Poor man,I can’t 
help thinking that he has something on his mind.” 

“This is not a bad place!” said Margery, stopping in a shadow 
cast by the house. 

“We can find something better than that,” said he, and led her 
onwards to a retired seat hedged in by a thick screen of yew. 
Then she recommenced her labours. 

“T wish you hadn’t that to do,” he said; “I want to talk to 
you.” 

“Talk,” she answered calmly. “This uses up none of my mind.” 

“ Perhaps not; but I want you all to myself—I came here on 
purpose to tell you something.” 

“What is it?” she inquired and stopped to listen, and then 
remembering that she was not to stop, made up for the momentary 
delay by using the whisk with such vigour that she dashed a 
spoonful of cream on his hand. He was so full of thought that he 
did not even observe it. This alarmed her—what could he be 
going to say? How anxious he looked, and what a long silence 
he was keeping! If it were anything so bad as that, how had he 
contrived to put on an everyday appearance in her aunt’s presence ? 
Why didn’t he speak, and get this difficult thing said ? 

Agnes must have been right about the kitchen being too warm 
for the cream—it was thickening now in the most marvellous 
way, and very soon it would be time to try if the whisk would 
stand upright in it. Again she looked at her companion. If he 
were not quick that difficult thing would not be said, for in 
another minute or so, she would have to return to her aunt and 
Agnes. 

The cream she had splashed on his hand was growing thin 
again and beginning to trickle down on his clothes; he was quite 
unconscious of it. “If I might venture,” she said, and rubbed 
it off with a corner of her apron. Even that scarcely roused 
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him. He was, to use a Marton expression, gazing at her “ with 
all his eyes,” and there was something unspeakably mournful 
in them. 

“What is it?” she asked piteously. ‘“ Why do you look at me 
like that? Are you going to tell me something very bad?” 

“T am ordered to join my regiment in Belgium. I fear things 
are not going well there. I am to start the day after to-morrow— 
the order came this morning—I shall only have to-day and 
to-morrow with you.” 

For a moment she could not speak ; she shivered with extreme 
cold while the June sun was shining so brightly. ‘Going away ! 
To fight—to——” 

“Yes, perhaps,” he answered, guessing at the words which she 
could by no possibility bring herself to utter. “I shall have to 
take my chance with the rest.” 

She turned as white as the cream on her lap, He took the 
bowl from her and set it down on the lawn. 

“Thank you,” she said simply; “I was just feeling as if it 
would fall. This is so sudden and war is so terrible! Ought you 
to go? Are you well enough? Your wound——” 

“Oh yes; the doctor says I may. It is not that—it is not 
having to go, though of course I hate it now—that is troubling 
me—it is leaving you. I have been a great deal at Marton since 
youcame. I have felt as if I could not keep away.” 

Margery was strangely troubled, but she neither spoke nor 
moved. 

“ And to think that I shall have to go so far away from you the 
day after to-morrow!” 

“Tt does seem far!” said poor little Margery. She was sitting 
with downcast eyes—he saw her hands tremble. He took one of 
her poor trembling hands in his, and said, “ Right or wrong, it is 
this—I can’t help thinking that it would not seem quite so far 
| a 

At this very inopportune moment the stalwart form of Madam 
Gould’s kitchen-maid, Martha, appeared from behind the yew-tree 
hedge, saying, “ Miss Margery, the mistress has sent me to say 
that she thinks you must be making butter instead of whipped 
cream, and that I am to manage it somehow, and yon are to'go in 
oe very moment, for she has something else she wants you 
to do.” 

Margery rose as if she scarcely knew what she was doing, but 
Lieutenant Bromley spoke. “Take that cream in, if you please. 
Miss Margery and I will follow you immediately.” 

No sooner was she gone than he turned once more to Margery. 
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“T was just going to say that Belgium would not seem quite so 
far off, Miss Margery, if I could but hope P 

A hasty step was heard—was that officious servant coming 
back? No, this time it was Madam Gould herself. She strode 
almost angrily forward exclaiming, “Don’t waste more time 
than you need, Margery, there is more than enough work for all 
of us!” 

She had a letter in her hand. She had probably just received 
it, for having a contempt for letters, she had made an arrangement 
by which none reached her until noon, when the business of the 
day was well-nigh over. Margery got up at once, and reluctantly 
prepared to follow her aunt into the house. 

“Am I not to come too?” asked Lieutenant Bromley who had 
hitherto believed himself a privileged person with Madam Gould, 
and now saw himself on the point of being left behind. 

“T think not, if you please,” she replied, “ work is work, and 
there is a danger of it’s not getting done.” 

“Why a woman who has half a dozen competent servants need 
imagine that she has work to do I can’t conceive,” was his next 
thought, but Margery gave him a look that made his heart bound 
with delight, and he went back to Aldercar consoling himself 
with the thought that he would see her in the evening. He 
would see her again at the gipsy-party next day, and after that— 
after that heaven alone knew what would happen. 

Madam Gould conducted Margery back to the house. “ Child,” 
said she after examining her face narrowly, “tell me the truth. 
Has that young man said anything of a particular nature to you 
or not?” 

“What do you mean by a particular nature?” asked Margery. 

“ Has he offered you his hand ?” 

Margery blushed crimson, and said no. 

“Thank goodness, then,” said Madam Gould; but it was quite 
evident that she had only just come in time. 





Part II, 


“Parents have flinty hearts! No tears can move them.”—Otway. 


Marcery was not in the drawing-room when Lieutenant Bromley 
arrived at the hall, nor did she appear. One or two of Madam 
Gould’s neighbours had been invited, and they seemed to think 
the evening a delightful one. Boston was played, and the gay 
variations of this good old game were much relished, but not by 
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Lieutenant Bromley. “Where is Miss Margery?” he asked 
when he found that she still did not appear. 

“In her room—she has some arrangements to make for to- 
morrow,” Madam Gould replied with severity, and Lieutenant 
Bromley feared from her manner that he himself was the cause of 
Margery’s absence, and that something very painful of which he 
was to be kept in ignorance had occurred. 

“Will Miss Margery not come down at all?” he ventured to 
ask when the clock struck nine. 

“T think not,” answered Madam Gould, pursing up her lips as 
one might do who knew many things which she did not intend to 
impart. 

“Lieutenant Bromley, are you going Petite Mistre, or Grande 
Misére ?” asked one of the rectory misses, and there was mockery 
in her voice. 

“You silly!” exclaimed her sister, ‘surely you might have 
seen that Lieutenant Bromley has been going ‘Grande mistre 
ouverte,’ for the last two hours!” 

Lieutenant Bromley had never paid quite enough attention to 
those pert rectory misses, and now they were using the terms 
employed in the game against him. 

He had not informed any one of his approaching departure, he 
had no heart to speak of it—if they kept Margery away from 
him to-morrow as they were keeping her to-night, he might never 
look on her dear face again. 

He began to think that Agnes knew something of what he was 
feeling, for he saw her gazing at him with evident commiseration, 
and gradually, by dint of showing his need of it, he became 
conscious that she was willing to give him her sympathy if she 
could but find an opportunity. 

“The garden looks very tempting!” he remarked, when at 
last the game was over, “ Let us go and Jook at those immense 
evening primroses.” 

He was speaking to Agnes, and she at once stepped out of the 
open window, but unfortunately every one else did so too. Never- 
theless Agnes and he were first, and soon found a path which took 
them away from the others. 

“What has happened?” he asked, “Do tell me. Why has 
your cousin stayed in her own room?” 

“She is busy,” said Agnes faintly. 

“Surely she need not trouble herself about this gipsy-party. 
Whatever she wears she will look well.” 

“The gipsy-party! She is not to go to it! She is packing. 
She is to go home to-morrow morning—her father insists on it. 
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He has written poor mother such a letter, and she is so angry 
and unhappy.” 


“Packing! Going away in the morning! What do you 
mean ?” 

“TI mean that Margery is going. Uncle Nettlefold will meet 
her at Darlington. He says he will never speak to mother again 


if Margery does not appear. He is a hard man—she will have 
to go.” 


“ Alone ?” 


“Oh no, not unless she is forced—he is very particular about 
what girls do. Mother is to send a servant with her—-Thompson 
is going—my old nurse.” 

“You have taken places ?” 

“No, mother says that is not necessary. Besides, how could 
we take places so as to do any good, unless we sent off a man on 
horseback to Kirkley where the coach starts? The Highflyer 
passes our lodge gates every morning, and if it is not filled up at 
Kirkley when it sets off, we can always pick out the seats we 
want before the Wolsingham people get a chance.” 

“ But it might be full,” he said, with a lingering hope that it 
would be, and Margery would have to stay one day more. If she 
did she would travel with him when he went to join his regiment. 

“Tt is never full when it comes here! There are not many 
people at Kirkley, and few of them want to travel. It soon fills 
up at Wolsingham. No, it is no use thinking of its being full, 
there is sure to be room for poor Margery, just because we don’t 
want her to go.” 

“But why does she go?” he said, returning to the point. 

Even by the dim light of a late summer’s evening, he fancied 
that Agnes blushed. 

“T can’t tell you,” she replied, “It is Uncle Nettlefoid’s doing, 
I will never forgive him! It is too bad to make her go just 
when such a delightful party is coming off, and she has worked for 
it too!” 

“ There must be a reason for his doing it.” 

“Of course he thinks there is—the silly old man has taken all 
kinds of fancies into his head—that’s all. You must not seem to 
know she is going—I felt as if I must tell you, but mother 
would be so angry if she knew that I had. She is coming—I 
hear her voice. Promise not to let her know that I have told 
you.” 

“TI promise—I promise most faithfully. Stop—tell me some- 


thing else. I have been looking at that light—is that Miss 
Margery’s window ? ” 
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‘Yes, that is her window. They are all coming now.” 
So they were, but,Lieutenant Bromley might still have taken her 

somewhere else if he had more to say, or, if he stayed where.he 

was, he had time to send some message to Margery. Agnes 

wanted him to do it—that was why she had told him so much. 

He did not speak. She waited for his message and wondered 

why he was so long in giving it, but when he did speak he only 

said, “I shall always be grateful to you—it was very good of you 

to tell me.” 

The others joined them, and the opportunity was gone. Agnes 
could have killed him ten minutes later for he actually began to 
laugh and talk with the rectory misses. 

When he bade Agnes good night, he said, “ Tell Miss Margery 
how sorry I was not to see her this evening,” and that was all. 
Every one might have heard what he said, and every one did hear. 
Agnes’s heart swelled. She had firmly believed that he was in 
love with her cousin—the chances were that he would never see 
her again, and he had nothing to say to her but that! When every 
one was gone, Agnes went to Margery, and it would be hard to say 
how many bitter tears were shed at Marton Hall that night. 

« * * * a * 

At nine next morning, the Highflyer would pass Marton. 
Margery’s luggage had been taken to the lodge betimes, and now 
she, with Madam Gould, Agnes, and Thompson, the trusty maid 
who was to accompany her to Darlington, were picing backwards 
and forwards waiting for the coach. Margery looked pale and 
her eyes strayed far and wide in search of some one who might 
perhaps feel sorry that she was going, and come to Marton to.say 
good-bye. No one came. No human being but those who 
already stood by her side came within range of her vision. It 
was a heavenly June morning; never had Marton looked more 
lovely than now when she was leaving it. 

“The coach is late!” said Madam Gould, who rarely lost 
sight of the matter in hand. To Margery, whenever it came, it 
would come too soon. 

“ Perhaps that’s because it is full,” suggested Agnes. “I hope 
so, and then Margery will have to wait till to-morrow.” 

“No, she won’t! If the coach is full, I shall hire a post-chaise 
at my own expense,” answered Madam Gould; “her father has 
given his orders, and they shall be obeyed. Why have you put on 
that bonnet, Margery? Anything is good enough to travel in.” 
“It’s old-fashioned, aunt! It’s name tells that. I want it 


worn out. One can’t wear a retreat bonnet, so long after the 
Empress’s death.” 
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Fashion in Yorkshire lagged far behind London and Paris, but 
in June 1815, it was rather late in the day to be wearing a 
bonnet named in memory of poor Josephine’s retirement to 
Malmaison. 

“It may be old-fashioned, child, but you look sweet in it, and you 
can’t say that shaded mistake ribbon isn’t just as good as new! ” 

“Never mind my bonnet, aunt,” said Margery, with eyes full 
of tears, “I shall be leaving you in a minute—I see the coach!” 

It was coming fast—with a cloud of dust behind it, the un- 
wieldy vehicle rolled on to the place where it was not wanted. 
Margery would have to go, and to go so unsatisfied. Was this 
to be all? He had seemed to love her so much, and did aot even 
take the trouble to come to say good-bye. 

He might have come! She had bitterly felt his sending her 
no message the night before; now she had something else to feel 
bitterly. 

“ Well, good-bye, love,” said Madam Gould, kissing her. “ Your 
going away is none of my doing, and I don’t mind how soon you 
come back.” 

The coach was quite empty, so Margery and her maid got in, 
nothing doubting. But no sooner was the luggage in the boot, 
than the guard said, “ Begging your parding, Madam, every seat 
in this coach is taken but one.” 

“Taken! But that’s extraordinary! How can they be 
taken ?” 

“Can’t exactly speak as to that, Madam; all I can say is they 
are. They settle these things at the booking-office. The seats 
are for travellers who will get in later on.” 

“ Hadn’t I better wait till to-morrow?” suggested Margery, 
whose heart was bounding at the thought of a reprieve. 

“What—after that letter of your father’s, and when he is to 
meet you at Darlington ?” 

Margery silently took a bunch of violets which Agnes had 
gathered and watered with many tears ; it was the only sweetness 
Margery would bear away with her. Thompson thrust a basket of 
sandwiches in her hand and got out. 

“But are you positive that all the seats are taken?” asked 
Madam Gould. “This is my niece—it is highly important that 
she should not go unattended.” 

“Every seat in the coach is engaged between Kirkley and 
Darlington. If you like your maid to go with the young lady on 
the chance of one of the passengers not coming to claim his seat, 
risk it if you choose, Madam, but don’t blame me if you lose 
your money.” 
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“Tose my money! Oh dear no!” exclaimed Madam Gould. 
“You will take no harm, my love; ‘after all, what’s a coach 
journey of thirty or forty miles by daylight with a father to 
meet you at the other end? If he thinks it wrong, it is his own 
doing.” 

Then when the coach drove off, she said to Agnes, “I wonder 
Lieutenant Bromley didn’t come to say good-bye—so fond of her 
as he seemed too! Men are strange!” 

“ He may meet her at Wolsingham,” said Agnes maliciously. 

“T never once thought of that! I wish I had sent Thompson 
so far, or gone myself, but the getting back would have been 
tiring! There’s no need to be anxious. If he didn’t come here 
where he might have had a few minutes’ talk with her, he won’t 
go to Wolsingham just for the sake of putting his hand in at the 
coach window with all the other passengers begging him to 
stand aside while they get in. No, she has seen the last of 
him !” 

Meantime poor little Margery, who had borne up bravely in her 
aunt’s presence, pulled her veil down, and gave herself up to her 
disiress. ‘‘ How cruel—how satanically cruel, old people can be 
to young ones!” she said to herself, and thus summed up the 
whole of her experience of life. She doubted Lieutenant Bromley 
no more than she doubted herself, but everything had gone against 
them. She might see him for a few brief moments at Wolsing- 
ham, but after that they would meet no more. She dried her 
eyes, for he must not see what she was suffering; besides 
Wolsingham was the place where all the people who had engaged 
places would probably take possession of them. 

At Wolsingham, some men were standing before the inn with 
a team of bright bays, but no one else was there. Some luggage 
was put into the boot, but no passengers got in. 

Once more the coach was on its way, and now Margery was 
lying huddled up in a corner in a fit of passionate grief. 

The Highflyer might have gone half a mile farther, when after 
walking his horses up a steep hill the coachman pulled up 
altogether. A voice, dear and well known to her, cried “ All 
right,” the door opened, and Lieutenant Bromley dropped into a 
seat by her side, exclaiming, “ ‘Thank God, here I am at last!” 

She hastily tried to assume the appearance of a young lady 
unaffected by any particular emotion and said, “But you won’t 
be able to stay! Every seat in the coach is taken! That’s why 
Tam alone. Aunt Gould’s maid was coming, but there was no 
seat for her.” 


“T will stay till they turn me out, anyhow,” he said smiling. 
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“T know all the seats are taken,” she persisted. 

“You surely didn’t think I could let you go without bidding 
you good-bye.” 

“What else could I think when you didn’t come either to 
Marton or Wolsingham ? ” 

He did not speak. He seemed as if he could do nothing but 
silently enjoy the delight of being with her. She must have 
partly understood this, for she said, “ You will have to get out in 
a minute, I know you will.” 

‘Suppose I am the person who has taken all the seats ?” 

Margery flushed crimson. “You! What can you mean?” 

“They wouldn’t let me see you, but I was determined I would, 
so I rode over to Kirkley last night after I left your aunt’s, and 
engaged every place in the coach between Kirkley and Darlington 
where you are to meet your father.” 

Margery was too much startled to speak. 

“On my way to Kirkley your candle was still burning. It was 
dawn when I returned, and then I hope you were asleep.” 

“What have you done? Didn’t Agnes tell you that we are to 
see each other no more ?” 

“See each other no more, when I love you so!” said he 
taking her hand. “Margery, dear, I have loved you from the 
very first.” 

She could not speak, but left her hand in his. 

“If they had behaved differently, I might have kept this to 
myself, but they seem to want to part us altogether. And yet 
they are perhaps right—perhaps we ought to be parted, for I 
stand a very good chance of being killed before a month is over.” 

She laid her other hand on his, and said, “ Don’t say such 
terrible things—why not tell me? Why keep it to yourself, if it 
is true? Surely we can bear the misery of your going better, if 
we know we love each other.” In this simple fashion did she 
reveal her heart’s secrets. For some time they were as happy as 
if their future were all brightness. At last Margery said, “ It 
was that cruel letter of father’s that made all the unhappiness.” 

Lieutenant Bromley was not unhappy just then. He was with 
Margery, and would be with her some hours longer—for the 
moment that was enough, and she did look so happy, and so 
bewitching in the “ retreat ” bonnet. 

“T don’t think you are listening,” she said. 

“My Margery, yes; but I am so happy now that I am here!—I 
suppose we ought to think of other things, though. Can you give 
me any idea what was in your father’s letter?” 

“T can show it to you—I will.” 
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“No, wait a little longer—let us have thirty minutes more of 
complete happiness.” 


63 


* * * * * * 


“Isn’t it beginning to be time for us to be miserable?” asked 
Margery, when three quarters of an hour hed passed—“ there is 
father’s letter.” 


“My dear sister,” wrote Squire Nettlefold, “a friend of mine 
who has recently been in your neighbourhood, tells me what fills 
me with concern—namely, that you allow my Margery to be 
continually in the company of one Bromley, lieutenant in a 
marching regiment. No daughter of mine shall give her hand to 
a soldier, and, God willing, my Margery shall be rescued from the 
danger to which your thoughtlessness has exposed her. This 
will reach you on Wednesday. I command you as you value my 
affection, at once to arrange to despatch her home to me on the 
following morning by the early coach. If you can accompany 
her, I shall relish your visit, if not, send some trustworthy female 
servant as far as Darlington, where I myself will meet her. 
Should you have no woman servant whom you can send, my girl’s 
journey must not on that account be delayed; better trust to the 
care of the guard for the distance between Marton Hall and 
Darlington, than run the risk of her pledging her word to wed a 
soldier. Sister, 1 wonder at you! How could you let your 
brother’s child be exposed to falling in love with a man who, now 
that the Corsican miscreant has broken loose again, and is 
carrying all before him, cannot call his life his own? All our 
reserves will have to go abroad, and who knows if that will arrest 
his progress. Being affianced to a soldier, in these days, means 
going to bed in anxiety and rising up to sorrow, and I had rather see 

my only daughter Margery’s name in the mortalick register than 
let her condemn herself to such suffering. This monster has cost 
the lives of tens of thousands, and will cost more. Send my girl 
back by the first coach after you receive this, or I will never call 
you sister again. So help me God, I never will. 

“James NEtTTLEro.p.” 


“ Your father thinks as I do—I ought to have left you free.” 

“T was not free. I should have been a thousand times more 
miserable if you had said nothing. Don’t wish it undone; besides 
our troops will conquer.” 

He shook his head. “They will not conquer, Margery. The 
Prussians have been annihilated at Ligny and we have been 
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beaten at Quatre Bras. Wellington has retreated to a place 
called Waterloo. That’s the news that came this morning.” 

“Defeated!” Margery gazed at Bromley in despair; he too 
would be a victim to this monster’s ambition. ‘“ No army has a 
chance against him,” she said faintly; “his very name wins 
battles! If Wellington and Blucher are defeated there is no 
hope!” He made no reply; he too saw no hope. 

‘“* Whatever happens I will love none but you,” she said. 

When the Highflyer pulled up at the “ King’s Head,” Darlington, 
Margery’s father, a thin, anxious-looking, iron-grey man, was 
there. When he saw that his daughter had a young man with 
her instead of a staid maid-servant, he strode indignantly to the 
coach. “What's this?” he cried. ‘“ Where is the escort your 
aunt was to provide?” 

“This is Lieutenant Bromley, father,” said Margery. “Come 
inside, he wants to speak to you.” 

“Speak to me! What the is he doing here? What right 
have you, sir, to be there with my daughter?” 

“Sir,” said Bromley, “I love your daughter. I want you to let 
us consider ourselves engaged to each other.” 

“Engaged to each other, with a great European war going on 
and youa soldier! You want her to pledge herself to misery! 
We have had enough of that since General Bonaparte put himself 
at the head of everything. I have nothing to say to you, sir—be 
so kind as to get out at once. You must have played my sister 
some rascally trick, or you would have not have been here. I 
shall never forgive her. Most women are fools, but she’s the 
biggest I know!” 

“Don’t blame Madam Gould, sir. I engaged every seat in the 
coach all the way from Kirkley. My love for your daughter must 
be my excuse.” 

“The devil you did!” cried Squire Nettlefold with some 
admiration. “ Well, having done what you ought to be ashamed 
of, will you please to get out.” 

“Sir, it is scarcely English to refuse a man a hearing.” 

“Tf I hear you, it shall be outside ; I will travel outside for one 
stage. Say good-bye to my daughter; you will not speak to her 
again.” 

Then being a kind man in the main, though desperately in 
earnest now, he turned round to watch the smoking horses going 
into the inn-yard while the lovers clutched each other’s hands in 
one despairing farewell. Two ladies then got into the coach 
beside Margery, and Bromley climbed up on to the roof with the 
Squire. 
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“And now, young man,” said he, “speak; but I warn you 
beforehand that nothing you can say will have any effect on me. 
You had much better dismiss all thought of my daughter from 
your mind.” 

“Impossible, sir! Soldiers do marry, why shouldn’t 1?” 

“Not my daughter! I will not let a fine girl like that fret 
her life away every time a battle is expected. You have heard 
the bad news, I presume; and what’s a lieutenant in a marching 
regiment? My girl is highly personable and full of the most 
amiable virtues, and what’s more, she’s a twenty thousand 
pounder—now I don’t suppose you have a penny to look to 
beyond your pay. Every one knows that soldiers run after 
fortunes.” 

“T care nothing for money, I have enough of my own. My 
father died when I was in the Peninsula, and left me two thousand 
a year.” 

“Then why on earth didn’t you send in your papers at once? 
You might have been killed; it is a very sad thing when a man 
of property is killed. You have been wounded, I hear.” 

“Yes, at the Bridge of Sauroren; that is why I am in 
England.” 

“Well, wasn’t that a warning to you? Two thousand pounds 
is a tidy sum, but so long as you are in the army, it won’t change 
me. Sell out, and I may entertain your proposal.” 

“ Absolutely impossible! You must have heard of our defeat 
at Quatre Bras—-how could I sell out? Iam under orders to join 
my regiment, and on my way now.” 

“Then in heaven’s name let us have an endofthis! Leave my 
girl alone, and a week after you have gone she will dance and 
sing, and soon find some young fellow who will make her just as 
happy as you would.” 

Bromley might perhaps have found something to say in reply 
to this if the coachman had not suddenly looked round and cried, 
“ There’s news just in front of us, and good news!” 

Even during their exciting conversation Bromley and the 
Squire had been vaguely aware of the sound of a trumpet in the 
distance, but the coachman’s ear was practised. 

“Tt’s the mail,” he said; “it’s bringing news of a victory. We 
are due to meet her at Croft Bridge, and we shall.” 

All eyes were strained to examine the road in front—even 
Bromley’s, though he could not forget that the man by his side 
had the jewel of his heart in keep and denied it to him. Soon 
they perceived clouds of rolling dust marking the track of some 
swiftly moving body. It was the coach tearing along, and pre- 
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sently they could see the sun flashing on the coachman’s royal 
livery. Louder blared the trumpet, and now volleys of faint 
cheers were heard as the mail flew by flinging down as it went 
the glad news of victory. Not to the silent hedgerows, not to - 
the dumb cottages—every field was emptied of its labourers, 
every hamlet of its folk; all ran to the high road to wave hats 
and handkerchiefs, shout their loud hurrahs, and hear the glorious 
tidings, and scarcely had they heard them before their own church 
bells rang out their contribution to the din. 

The mail coach was very near now, and all could see the sun 
flashing on the laurels in the coachman’s broad hat! Guard, 
passengers, coach and horses, all were bedecked with laurels, and 
oak leaves, and gay ribbons, and every one on the coach was 
cheering wildly. Every one on the Highflyer cheered too. 
** Waterloo for ever!” cried those on the mail as it flew by. 
‘Boney is done for now!” Some one on the mail threw a white 
missile at Bromley, and some time afterwards when he came to 
himself, he found that it was the Gazette with the glorious news 
of Waterloo. 

“The war is over,” said the Squire after a pause given up to 
emotion. Bromley looked at him with eyes full of hope. There 
was a sound of ostler’s pails clinking against hard paving stones. 
“They are going to stop for a minute to water the horses,” said 
the Squire, “I wonder whether poor little Margery understood 
the meaning of all that noise and clamour. Would you like to go 
and explain it to her?” 


Marearet Honv. 
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Cambridge, the Everything. 


Nor for a moment to leave the reader at a loss in presence of an 
ambiguous title, let us hasten to copy out a passage from that 
cornucopia of small talk, the correspondence of Horace Walpole. 
He is writing in 1755 to Richard Bentley, son of the famous 
Master of Trinity, about his neighbours at Twickenham. “We 
shall,” says he, “be as celebrated as Baie or Tivoli; and, if we 
have not such sonorous names as they boast, we have very famous 
people: Clive and Pritchard, actresses; Scott and Hudson, 
painters; my Lady Suffolk, famous in her time; Mr. Hickey], 
the impudent lawyer, that Tom Hervey wrote against ; Whitehead, 
the poet—and ” (the italics are ours) “ Cambridge, the every thing.” 
Most of these names need no explanation. Catherine Clive and 
Hannah Pritchard have long since been offered up to the dramatic 
biographer ; Lady Suffolk—perhaps more easily recognised as the 
“Mrs. Howard” of Pope and Gay—is part of the history of 
George II.; Hudson and Scott are still remembered—one as the 
master of Reynolds, the other as the English Canaletto; while 
Hickey and Paul Whitehead respectively have been preserved for 
posterity, with more or less distinction, in the “ Retaliation” of 
Goldsmith and the “Conference” of Churchill. It is only the 
last of Walpole’s list—and strangely enough the very one upon 
whom his complimentary pen confers universality of merit —who 
requires the assistance of the commentator. And yet, as the 
friend of Chesterfield and Johnson, as the author of a once 
commended mock-heroic poem, as a valued contributor to 
Dodsley’s society paper, as a wit and man of the world who had 
enjoyed the fullest opportunities for studying what the Fine Lady 
in “Lethe” calls the “Quincetence and Emptity” of things, 
Richard Owen Cambridge certainly seems to merit something 
more than the formal footnote of the forgotten. We purpose, 
therefore, to repair this injustice by offering to his neglected 
shade the inane munus of a short paper. 
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He came of a Gloucestershire family, and was born in London 
in February, 1717, a few months before Horace Walpole. His 
father, who was a Turkey merchant, died soon after his birth, and 
he was left to the care of his mother, and that of an uncle, whose 
heir he became, and from whom he afterwards adopted his name 
of Owen. At an early age he went to Eton, where his con- 
temporaries were Walpole, Gray, West, and Jacob Bryant, the 
future mythologist, who doubted about Troy, but believed in 
Chatterton. He was not a member either of the Walpole 
“triumvirate” or quadruple alliance, but West, Bryant, and a 
son of Earl Berkeley, who was afterwards killed at Fontenoy, 
seemed to have formed with young Cambridge a group which was 
distinguished for its histrionic abilities—Cambridge, in particular, 
being noted for his renderings of Falstaff, of Torismond in 
Dryden’s ‘Spanish Fryar,’ and of Micio in the ‘Adelphi.’ Beyond 
this he was mainly remarkable for a taste for Greek and Roman 
history, and a bias towards athletic sports and landscape gardening. 
At this time the head master of Eton was Dr. George, the bom- 
bastic pedant whom his pupils nicknamed “ Dionysius the tyrant,” 
but who, notwithstanding Cambridge’s admission (or affectation) 
of indolence, seems to have treated him with exceptional leniency. 
From Eton he passed, in 1734, to St. John’s College, Oxford, as 
a gentleman commoner. Of his university career little has 
survived save some conventional stanzas with which he swelled 
the congratulatory chorus to Frederick, Prince of Wales, on his 
marriage; and the brief record of a tour with Horace Walpole in 
Norfolk, which wound up at Houghton, where he made the 
acquaintance of Horace’s father, Sir Robert, and of the Duke of 
Newcastle, afterwards also Prime Minister. He left Oxford to 
enter himself—again like Walpole—at Lincoln’s Inn, where he 
lived upon the same staircase as Isaac Hawkins Browne, the 
parodist of “A Pipe of Tobacco,” by whom he was introduced to 
some literary friends, and made others, one of the latter being 
Thomas Edwards, author of the once authoritative ‘Canons of 
Criticism.’ Then, the hard frost of 1739-40 having broken up a 
plan—which he never resumed—for the orthodox Grand Tour, he 
married a Miss Mary Trenchard, granddaughter of a secretary 
of state to William III., and settled down at four-and-twenty to 
live the life of an English country gentleman. 

Whitminster, or Wheatenhurst, in Gloucestershire, where he 
took up his abode, is a little village on the left bank of the 
Severn, or rather, to be exact, on the right bank of its tributary, 
the Stroud. The country gentleman of 1740 almost inevitably 
suggests the type which, ten years later, Fielding created in 
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‘Tom Jones.’ Part of this famous novel, it may be remembered, 
is enacted in this very county, and Mr. Cambridge was no doubt 
personally acquainted with that popular Mrs. Whitefield of the 
Bell at Gloucester, who figures in Book VIII. But he himself 
must have been an other-guess person from Fielding’s boisterous 
Tory fox-hunter. In the first place, besides his already mentioned 
fancy for natural scenery and landscape gardening, he had a 
distinct gift for boat-building, a taste which the splendid oppor- 
tunities of the Severn, widening southward from Westbury, seem 
to have stimulated to the utmost; and he must have been 
especially skilful in the devising of water parties, and what the 
French call promenades en bateau. One of the most beautiful of 
his fleet of pleasure boats was built upon the Venetian pattern, 
having a cabin capable of holding about thirty persons, which 
cabin, moreover, was elegantly decorated with marine panels by 
Samuel Scott, who afterwards became his neighbour at Twicken- 
ham. Another was a twelve-oared barge of his own design, 
capable of being propelled with great velocity by the very casual 
crew of villagers whom he has burlesqued in one of his poems. 
But his capital achievement was an adaptation of that “flying 
proa” of the Malay Archipelago, which plays so conspicuous a 
part in Byron’s “Island,” and which Anson vainly endeavoured 
to introduce into England from the Ladrones. The Cambridge 
variation consisted of two boats, fifty feet long, and twelve feet 
apart, secured to each other by transverse beams covered in with 
a slight platform or deck. This, from all accounts, was a great 
success, and was doubtless duly commended by Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, when he visited Whitminster with Lord Bathurst. 
Next to boating Cambridge’s chief pastime was shooting. But 
here again his sport in no wise resembled Squire Western’s, since 
his favourite weapon was not a fowling-piece, but a bow and 
arrow, in the use of which he had grown so expert that he could 
bring down a bird upon the wing. Finding, however, by chance 
that this pastime was not without its perils to outsiders, he 
changed his quarry, and practised on fish, “using arrows made 
for that purpose by the Indians of America.” His collections in 
this way—for he was already a collector—were coloured by his 
tastes, and his bows of all nations ultimately found an honoured 
home in the Leverian museum. There is another respect in which 
he materially differed from Squire Western that we may for the 
moment reserve. The above were his main occupations. His 
leisure, when he had any, was given to letters, which he quitted 
and resumed with the facile irresponsibility of the amateur. 
Many of his traits are touched in some of those easy octosyllabics 
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of his day which were addressed to him by Whitehead— William, 
not Paul :— 
“That Cesar did three things at once, 
Is known at school to every dunce; 
But your more comprehensive mind 
Leaves pidling Cesar far behind. 
You spread the lawn, direct the flood, 
Cut vistas through, or plant a wood, 
Build China’s barks for Severn’s stream, 
Or form new plans for epic fame, 
And then in spite of wind or weather, 
You read, row, ride, and write together.” 


At the time this epistle was written, the ‘ Scribleriad,’ Cam- 
bridge’s chief metrical work, must have been either actually 


completed, or in a fair way to be completed, for it is specifically 
mentioned by the writer. But— 


“that unexhausted vein, 
That quick conception without pain,” 


with which Whitehead goes on to credit his versatile friend, must 
have been somewhat intermittent in its operation, for the poem 
was evidently a long while upon the stocks. It is difficult, 
indeed, to say exactly when it was really begun or ended, since, 
in 1744, Mr. Berkeley writes of “your ‘Scribleriad’” as already 
existent, yet two years later the author is still speaking of his 
task as if it were in progress. This is plain from a pleasant 
little imitation of Horace to his book (Ep. i. 20), which closes 
thus— 


“Should any one desire to hear a 
Precise description of your Aira, 
Tell them that you was on the anvil 
When Bath came into pow’r with Granville. 
When they came in you were about, 
And not quite done when they went out.” 


The reference here is to the brief three days’ administration of 
Lords Granville and Bath in February, 1746, and though sportive 
in its note, proves that even at that time the ‘Scribleriad’ was 
not ready for press. Besides this, there is a story that, because a 
friend had commended the manner rather than the matter of the 
performance, the poet, who (like Browning) attached most 
importance to the “ weighty sense,” concluded he had failed, and 
threw his work aside for several years. The probability is that 
it was written by instalments at Whitminster, and then retouched, 
under criticism, during the author’s two years’ stay in town, when 
he had fuller opportunities for obtaining critical opinions. 
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Finally, Dodsley published Book I. as a shilling pamphlet in 
January, 1751, with an “elegant (bnt unpleasant) frontispiece ” 
by Dr. Wall, engraved by L. B. Boitard. In February followed 
Book II., and by the middle of the year the whole was in the 
hands of the public. 

What shall be said to-day of a quarto mock-heroic poem in six 
parts, which, besides being equipped with all the paraphernalia 
of argument and footnote, requires the additional assistance of a 
long explanatory preface, and, according to the first reviews, an 
antecedent study of Pope’s ‘Memoirs of Scriblerus”! In the 
preface in question, which was an afterthought, and is not by 
any means the worst part of the work, the author sets forth that 
his models have been rather ‘Don Quixote’ and the ‘ Battle of 
the Books’ than the ‘ Lutrin’ or the ‘Rape of the Lock’; and 
that his object is ridicule of the false taste and false science of his 
day. His hero is the hero of Pope and Arbuthnot, taken up 
where those worthies left him, and launched upon fresh adven- 
tures, designed to satirise the worship of the ancients, the vanity 
of pedantry and the folly of alchemy. These bring him into 
relations with petrified cities, Surinam toads, mummies, six- 
legged oxen, Sortes Virgiliane, people who row, not upon the 
water, but under it, and so forth. Here, as a sample of the verse, 
is a description of some of the inhabitants of a “ Poetic Land” at 
which the traveller arrives in Book IL, and from which he wisely 
departs as soon as possible. They are fluent enough to leave one 
in agreement with that earlier critic of the manuscript who 
preferred the execution to the theme— 


“To join these squadrons, o’er the champain came 
A numerous race of no ignoble name; 
The mighty Crambo leads th’ intrepid van: 
The rest a forward loud industrious clan. 
Riddle, and Rebus, Riddle’s dearest son; 
And false Conundrum, and insidious Pun; 
Fustian, who scarcely deigns to tread the ground, 
And Rondeau, wheeling in repeated round. 
Here the Rhopalics in a wedge are drawn, 
There the proud Macaronians scour the lawn. 
Here fugitive and vagrant o’er the green, 
The wanton Lipogrammatist is seen. 
There Quibble and Antithesis appear, 
With Doggerel-rhymes and Ecchoes in the rear. 

On their fair standards, by the wind display’d, 

Eggs, Altars, Wings, Pipes, Axes were pourtray’d ”— 


in all of which, without the footnote, the eighteenth-century 
student will detect the recollection of certain essays by Addison 
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on artificial forms of verse. Mr. Cambridge comments upon the 
improprieties of Pope and Boileau in making belles and book- 
sellers consult oracles, offer sacrifices, and apostrophise the 
heathen gods ; but a not-too-carping critic may surely confess to 
a difficulty in realising a regiment of personified Rhopalics even 
though they should be escorted by a squadron of “ wanton Lipo- 
grammatists.” In departing from this favoured region Scriblerus 
is unfortunate enough to shoot “an Acrostic” with his bow. 
But it is needless to analyse what none would read. Doubt- 
less, for those who “ observingly distil them out,” there are many 
happy imitations of passages from the classics, and the notes 
unquestionably display a wide range of miscellaneous reading. 
Those, however, who, in its own day, delighted in its ingenuities 
(among whom must be reckoned the learned author of the 
‘Pursuits of Literature ’) must obviously have taken pleasure in a 
kind of learned trifling which is now happily extinct. 

By the time the ‘ Scribleriad ’ was published the author had for 
some time guitted Whitminster. About 1748, the death of his 
uncle considerably increased his means, and he transferred his 
residence to London, mainly with a view to be near a friend he 
had often visited from Gloucestershire, Mr. Villiers, afterwards 
Earl of Clarendon. But two years later he purchased a house 
upon the Thames, in which he continued to reside for the re- 
mainder of his long life. It was pleasantly situated in the then 
open Twickenham Meadows, not far from Richmond Bridge, and 
in the vicinity both of Lady Suffolk’s historic Marble Hill, and 
Twickenham Park House, then Lord Mountrath’s. Here he 
amused himself, much as he had done at Whitminster, by planting 
and improving his grounds, winning thereby the commendation of 
the then eminent “ Capability” Brown, and by entertaining the 
persons of distinction who lived in the vicinity, or visited it 
periodically from London. Horace Walpole, who had bought 
Strawberry “out of Mrs. Chenevix’s shop” a few years earlier, 
was already his neighbour, and it is sometimes (erroneously) 
asserted that he was acquainted with Pope. But this is a 
demonstrable mistake, for in 1751 Pope had been dead about 
eleven years. Cambridge had, it is true, been in indirect com- 
munication with Twickenham’s greatest resident, since, through 
Thomas Edwards, he had supplied for Pope’s Grotto some of that 
sparkling mundic or iron pyrites from Severn side with which he 
had already beautified a similar cavern or recess of his own at 
Whitminster.* In default of Pope, however, he had many guests 


* Specimens of “ Gold Clift from Mr. Cambridge in Gloucestershire” are 
duly chronicled in John Serle’s ‘ Plan of Mr. Pope’s Garden,’ 1745. 
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whose names are still remembered. Lord Granville, Lord Mans- 
field, Lord Chesterfield, Lord Bath, and Mr. Pitt were among his 
London friends. To these were added, now or after, Lord North, 
Lord Hardwicke and his famous son-in-law Lord Anson, Admiral 
Boscawen and Captain Cook, “Hermes” Harris and Johnson, 
Reynolds and Garrick; and these were a few only of the guests 
who met continually round a board which was always spread with 
an ample but unostentatious hospitality. As a book lover, Mr. 
Cambridge possessed a considerable library, which, as might be 
anticipated from his tastes, was exceptionally rich in voyages and 
travels; and it was from his collection that Horace Walpole 
derived the manuscript of one of the earliest of the Strawberry 
issues—Lord Whitworth’s interesting ‘ Account of Russia in 1710.” 
Another hobby which Cambridge contrived to gratify while at 
Twickenham was a taste for pictures, of which he left a carefully 
chosen gallery, acquired, according to his son and biographer, 
“at a comparatively small expense,” owing mainly to his sound 
knowledge and well-trained judgment in art. 

Although, like Montaigne, a literary man only “lors qu’une 
trop lasche oysifveté lui pressait,” he continued, at Twickenham, 
to amuse himself in verse and prose. Early in 1753, Dodsley 
established the World, with the fabulist Edward Moore for editor. 
Lord Lyttleton introduced Moore to Cambridge, with the result 
that, after Moore himself, and Lord Chesterfield, Cambridge 
became the most regular of the contributors, the list of which, in 
addition, included Walpole, Soame Jenyns, Lord Bath, Francis 
Coventry of “ Pompey the Little,” Hamilton Boyle, and Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams. Cambridge’s first contribution was not made 
until No. 50, and the bulk of his papers belong to volume three. 
As in poetry he had leaned to satire, so in prose his tendency 
was to irony, the use of which he indeed defends in the concluding 
paper of the second volume. His subjects, which he treats not 
seldom with a gentle sub-Addisonian raillery, turn chiefly on such 
themes as talking and listening, gormandizing, improving (an 
excellent paper); on landscape gardening (of course); feminine 
taste, the neglect of experience, and so forth, all of which he 
handles with that “gentle and good-humoured ridicule” to which 
he makes his claim. Once he deviates into ambling octosyllabics, 
which he writes, if not as well as Prior, certainly not worse than 
Whitehead. Here is the conclusion, filled with a pleasant last 
century couleur locale, of a little piece that illustrates the not-yet- 
extinct cultus of the inopportune. From the last couplet but one 
of this passage it will be seen that his pronunciation of China 
differed from ours :— 
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“And yet, for all he holds this rule, 
Dameetas is in fact no fool: 
For he would hardly chuse a groom 
To make his chairs or hang his room; 
Nor with th’ upholsterer discourse 
About the glanders in his horse; 
Nor send to buy his wife a téte 
To Puddle-Dock or Billingsgate; . . 
Nor bid his coachman drive o’ nights 
To parish-church instead of White's; 
Nor make his party or his bets 
With those who never pay their debts; 
Nor at dessert of wax and china 
Neglect the eatables, if any, 
To smell the chaplet in the middle, 
Or taste the Chelsea-china fiddle.” 


The repetition of the word “china” (or “chaney”) in the last 
lines suggests an inevitable criticism of these papers, from which, 
by their very nature, it is not easy to make quotation. They are 
the work of a writer who is at once a wit, a pleasant causeur, and 
a scholar “ conveniently learned,” but they have also in their lack 
of construction and indefinite message, most of the characteristics 
of amateur effort. This is, no doubt, the main defect of many 
of the unpaid contributions to Dodsley’s venture. No social 
periodical was probably ever started with a staff better qualified 
to fill the editorial programme. But, in those days, to write for 
money was thought to be beneath the dignity of a person of 
quality, and the papers of Chesterfield and Cambridge and Horace 
Walpole, who, after Moore himself, wrote most regularly, were, at 
the best, “ gift horses.” And without going to the length of 
Sidney Smith’s dictum, that an unpaid contributor is ea vi termini 
“an ass,” it is plain that help of this character has inherent 
defects which are opposed to the production of enduring literature. 
It is difficult to decline a voluntary contribution from a writer of 
distinction if it is not as good as usual: it is still more difficult to 
edit it if it is unsuitable. Thus it comes about that the World, 
written, as it was, “by gentlemen for gentlemen,” and written, 
moreover, by those who might fairly be supposed to be especially 
familiar with their subject, is scarcely as interesting to-day as its 
humbler contemporary, the Connoisseur of Colman and Thornton. 

The verses from which we have quoted appear to have been 
the only metrical effort which Cambridge supplied to the pages 
of ‘Mr. Adam Fitz Adam.’ But a number of imitations of the 
classics, and other occasional pieces, are printed by his son as 
having been written at Twickenham, some of which are included 
in the sixth volume of Dodsley’s collection. One of these, “The 
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Fable of Jotham,” adapted to borough-hunting, pleasantly recalls 
the cantering measure of Prior’s “ Down Hall” :— 


“Tho’ much they discours’d, the long way to beguile, 
Of the earthquakes, the Jews, and the change of the stile, 
Of the Irish, the stocks, and the lott’ry committee, 
They came silent and tir’d into Exeter city.” 


And again—almost directly suggesting Prior’s scene at the Bull 
at Hoddesdon. Says the host :— 


“T never was ask’d for a book by a guest; 
And I’m sure I have all the great folk in the West. 
None of these to my knowledge e’er call’d for a book; 
But see, Sir, the woman with fish, and the cook; 
Here’s the fattest of carp, shall we dress you a brace? 
Would you have any soals, or a mullet, or plaice?” 


Another of Cambridge’s poems in Dodsley is a parody of Pope’s 
“ Eloisa to Abelard,” entitled “An Elegy written in an Empty 
Assembly Room ;” and a third—addressed “To Mr. Whitehead, 


on his being made Poet Laureat ”—opens thus :— 


“Tis so—tho’ we’re surpriz’d to hear it: 
The laurel, is bestow’d on merit. 
How hush’d is every envious voice! 
Confounded by so just a choice, 
Tho’ by prescriptive right prepar’d 
To libel the selected bard,” 


—sentiments which, if the writer be not indulging his favourite 
vein of irony, seem to indicate a serenity in the poetical atmo- 
sphere of 1758 to which our modern meteorologists are strangers. 
But the best of Cambridge’s verses, to our thinking, is a clever 
modernization of Horace (Satire ix, Bk. i.), under the title of 
“The Intruder,’—the Sic me servavit Apollo of the close being 
supplied by the fact that the mob in those anti-Jew Bill days 
mistake the Bore for an Israelite, and fall upon him accordingly. 
It is scarcely fair to praise it without giving a sample. Here is 
the paraphrase of the Mecenas episode :— 


“Deaf to my words, he talks along 
Still louder than the buzzing throng. 
‘Are you,’ he cries, ‘as well as ever 
With Lady Grace? she’s vastly clever?’ 
Her merit all the world declare ; 
Few, very few, her friendship share. 
‘If you'd contrive to introduce 
Your friend here, you might find an use... 
Sir, in that house there’s no such doing, 
And the attempt would be one’s ruin. 
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No art, no project, no designing ; 

No rivalship, and no outshining. 

‘Indeed! you make me long the more 

To get admittance. Is the door 

Kept by so rude, so hard a clown, 

As will not melt at half-a-crown? 

Can’t I cajole the female tribe, 

And gain her woman with a bribe? 

Refused to-day, suck up my sorrow, 

And take my chance again to-morrow ? 

Is there no shell-work to be seen, 

Or Chinese chair or Indian screen ? 

No cockatoo nor marmozet, 

Lap-dog, goldfish, nor perroquet ? 

No French embroidery on a quilt? 

And no bow-window to be built? 

Can’t I contrive, at times, to meet 

My lady in the park or street? 

At opera, play, or morning pray’r, 

To hand her to her coach or chair?’ 
But now his voice, tho’ late so loud, 

Was lost in the contentious crowd 

Of fishwives newly corporate, 

A colony from Billingsgate.” 


The most considerable work of Cambridge’s Twickenham resi- 
dence, however, is not verse, but prose. He was deeply interested 
in Indian affairs, and conceived the idea of tracing the rise and 
progress of British power in the East. Part of his work, the 
history of the war upon the coast of Coromandel, was published 
rather hurriedly, in 1762, when the interest in the subject was at 
its height, and, though more of a compilation than he had at first 
intended, was highly appreciated, especially by the French, for 
its justice and accuracy. Orme, however, arrived from India 
shortly afterwards, and his more extensive material and oppor- 
tunities made the further progress of Cambridge’s plan super- 
fluous. But his labours in the field were not without their fruit, 
since they brought him into intimate relations with Carnac, 
Pearson, Clive, Warren Hastings, and many others of the illus- 
trious actors in that stirring Asiatic drama. 

With Cook to talk of Otaheite, and Clive of Surajah Dowlah, 
with the bon mots of Walpole, and the epigrams of Chesterfield, 
there must have been good company round the Twickenham 
table, and one naturally turns to the letters of Cambridge’s old 
schoolfellows for some traces of these noctes caeneque deorum. 
But, in this respect, neither Gray nor Walpole is particularly 
helpful, and one is left with a haunting suspicion that Cambridge 
was a little too like the writers to obtain strict justice at their 
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hands. Gray’s solitary reference to Cambridge is to accuse him 
of being more alive to the blots than the beauties of Clarendon’s 
“Life”; and Walpole, who seems always to write with a certain 
soreness (which may be due to the fact that Cambridge had dared 
to make addition to the “Heroic Epistle”), generally lays stress 
upon his neighbour's activity as a gossip. “He (Cambridge) will 
tell any one the most disagreeable news rather than not be the 
first to trumpet it,’ he says in one place; and in another he 
complains that in “ untittle-tattling” Twickenham (surely a most 
unsuitable adjective for a village inhabited by himself!) ‘the 
grass would grow in their ears” if Mr. Cambridge “did not 
gallop the roads for intelligence.” Nevertheless, when Colman 
put Cambridge‘into “ The Manager in Distress” as a “ Newsmonger 
who lives about twelve miles from town,” he is generous enough 
to speak of him as “so benevolent and inoffensive that his little 
foible does not deserve such usage”; and there is always an 
aspect of piquancy in the idea of Walpole’s objection to scandal, 
seeing that he is himself an arch-master of the craft. Such other 
references to Cambridge as can be traced are more unqualified. 
Miss Burney, who met both father and son at Mrs. Thrale’s, was 
delighted with them; and Boswell, of course is ecstatic. He 
gives a long account of a dinner at Cambridge House to which he 
went in 1775, with Johnson, in Reynolds’s coach, and though it 
was Johnson first and the rest nowhere in the conversational 
record, he dwells upon the elegance of the entertainment and the 
accomplishments of the family. Moreover, he evidently marked 
this special occasion with a white stone, for several years later, 
apropos of some “ Johnsoniana” sent him by Cambridge (then, of 
course, still alive), he refers to him as a senea fortwnatus, descants 
apon his excellent library, “which he accurately knows and 
reads,” his choice pictures, “which he understands and relishes,” 
his friends, his literary celebrity, and his rare “ colloquial 
talents.” 

Ah! those elusive “colloquial talents”! The posthumous 
reputation of a talker is like the posthumous reputation of an 
actor: much must be taken on trust. Lord Ossory thought that 
his brother, General Richard Fitzpatrick, was a far greater 
wit than either Selwyn or Horace Walpole; and Lady Holland, 
as good a judge, would probably have endorsed this opinion. 
And yet, beyond the couplet in “ Dorinda ”— 


“ And oh! what Bliss, when each alike is pleas’d, 
The Hand that squeezes, and the Hand that’s squeez’d”— 


who can recall a single bon-mot of General Richard Fitzpatrick ? 
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What is worse, for three witticisms that your departed raconteur 
leaves behind him—and those not always his best—two at least 
are generally attributed to some rival practitioner. Whether 
Cambridge has suffered in this way we know not, but, in any case, 
for one who—as Walpole said—generally told three stories to 
explain a fourth, he has left but a slender legacy of anecdote. 
Here are two of his sayings, each of which oddly enough turns 
upon his favourite occupation. Some one had said of his friend 
Lord Anson, who had the reputation of losing at play, that he 
was a beggar. Cambridge, after vainly dissenting, undertook to 
prove logically that he was not. Beggars, he postulated, could 
ride, whereas any one who looked at Lord Anson on horseback 
must be convinced that he was an excellent seaman. The other 
records that late in life George III. met him at Richmond, and 
observed that “ he did not ride so fast as he used to do.” “Sir,” 
answered Cambridge, “I am going down hill”—which was true 
in a double sense. For the rest, he was in the habit of declaring 
that he deserved infinitely more credit for the good things he had 
suppressed than for anything witty he might have said. This 
may fairly be opposed to Walpole’s obiter dictum as to his pro- 
pensity for disagreeable communications—the more especially as 
it is corroborated by Lord Chesterfield, a far less prejudiced judge 
than either Gray or his friend, and quite as likely to be well 
informed. ‘ Cantabrigius,” wrote his lordship in the World for 
3rd October, 1754, “drinks nothing but water [this is the other 
little difference from Squire Western alluded to at the beginning 
of this paper], and rides more miles in a year than the keenest 
sportsman, and with almost equal velocity. The former keeps his 
head clear; the latter, his body in health. It is not from himself 
that he runs, but to his acquaintance, a synonymous term for his 
friends. Internally safe he seeks no sanctuary from himself, no in- 
toxication for his mind. His penetration makes him discover and 
divert himself with the follies of mankind, which his wit enables 
him to expose with the truest ridicule, though always without 
personal offence.” (The words we have italicised, it will be noted, 
are in direct opposition to Walpole.) After this may come his 
own description of himself in the little paraphrase of Horace, “ Ad 
Librum Suum,” from which citation has already been made— 


“Thus much of me you may declare, 
That tho’ I live in Country air, 
And with a snug retirement blest, 
Yet oft, impatient of my nest, 

I spread my broad and ample wing, 
And in the midst of action spring. 
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A great admirer of great men, 
And much by them admir’d again. 

My body light, my figure slim, 

My mind dispos’d to mirth and whim: 
Then on my Family hold forth, 

Less fam’d for Quality than Worth, 
But let not all these points divert you 
From speaking largely of my Virtue.” 


This last of course is playfully said. There can, however, 
be little doubt that those who knew him best would have 
willingly admitted that, in addition to being widely gifted, he 
was a well-meaning and kindly man, devoted to his family and 
friends, sincerely religious, and sociable and hospitable in the best 
old-world acceptation of the terms. If, instead of a couple of notes 
to Mary Berry, he had left a correspondence, it might, with his 
gifts and opportunities, have rivalled that of Walpole. But he was 
content to be no more than one of those plain English gentlemen, 
“unencumbered by rank and easy in fortune,” whom George III. 
rightly regarded as among the most enviable of mankind. 

It only remains to say of “Cantabrigius” that he attained to 
an honoured old age, dying at last in September, 1802. He was 
then eighty-six. His wife, for whom he had always been rather 
a lover than a husband, survived him for four years, when she too 
died, in her ninetieth year. There is a tablet to both in 
Twickenham Church, under that of Pope. 

Austin Dosson. 
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A London Sparrow. 
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I mavine outlived all who know my name, 
Health and high-sanguined hope have taken flight ; 
Away down Time’s dim aisle has dwindled fame, 
And darkened are the windows of my sight. 
I wander blindly in a two-fold night; 
Too poor for hireling help, I cannot bend 
To charity. But, like some eremite, 
Patient, unjaundiced, wait me for the end. 
Death, let me pass—a friendless man—be thou my friend! 


I, garret-housed, can hear life’s busy hum, 
Life’s votary once, its chant be now my dirge, 
And when, my cycle rounded, I lie dumb, 
Above my husk let pulsing traffic surge. 
. No child of green hills I, nor ocean’s verge, 
But flotsam rather of the London street; 
I will not at the last from there emerge. 
Who trod her stones with light and leaden feet, 
Now craves beneath them, for a space, to slumber sweet. 


Some city churchyard dull with fog and smoke, 
And gray with centuries’ tombstones, worn and prone, 
Mere memoranda of forgotten folk, 
Decay fast hiding whom none living own; 
Wit and wit’s tailor both together thrown. 
Here in some shallow hole scooped out in haste, 
(Small fees aye breed raw work) sans index stone, 
Wrapped in the dust I love. In chamber plac’d 
Where sleep’s untroubled—there may no man knock in haste. 
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A LONDON SPARROW. 


A decade passes—two perchance—men change, 
This all but man-forgotten churchyard to 
A playground where the city’s waifs may range,— 
Poor alley atoms from some reeking stew,— 
May skip, dance, gambol all the summer through. 
And I will learn, I know not in what way, 
That no bare inch of earth, cramped mankind’s due, 
My useless dust encroaches. None can say, 

“ Hie Jacet one, a cumb’rer even in decay!” 


Tom Russe. 

















Pamphlets. 


Tue irritable person, generally elderly and dyspeptic, who in 
fiction, in farce, and in real life is continually announcing his 
determination to write to the papers, is exclusively a product of 
modern civilization. That the physical and mental exercise of 
evolving a quarter of a column of prose acts as a real sedative to 
agitated minds, will be admitted by most of us—by more than 
will readily plead guilty to a recourse to the remedy. When 
“Paterfamilias,” or “Constant Reader,’ or “ Fiat Justitia” 
remembers—if he ever thinks of the matter at all—that it is only 
because he lives in these last days that he can indulge himself in 
his favourite luxury, he may perhaps wonder how on earth our 
worthy great-grandfathers managed to work off their superfluous 
anger and zeal. The probability is that they would have used a 
great deal of language on the subject in question, a good part of 
it unprintable, perhaps, and possibly in severe cases might have 
waxed so warm as to challenge somebody, and get pinked for their 
pains. 

In the present age, our literary or political, or even religious 
disputes are carried on in the columns of a daily newspaper, or (if 
the dignity of the subject demands it) in the frowning pages of a 
monthly or quarterly review, wholly respectable and proportion- 
ately dull. Certainly it is far easier to string together a few more 
or less unintelligible sentences on the chance of their passing 
safely between the Scylla of the scissors and the Charybdis of the 
waste-paper basket, than to conduct an old-fashioned controversy. 
It is also far cheaper, because formerly even if the disputant 
preferred writing to fighting, he wrote and published more or 
less at his own expense and risk—a system that had a good deal 
to say for itself, as most editors will agree. A seventeenth century 
faddist would sit down and write on his favourite subject, proving 
that he alone was absolutely right, and that everybody else was 
naturally in the wrong, in perhaps sixty toa hundred pages octavo, 
and when he had come to an end, he would survey the production 
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with pride, and publish it as a pamphlet. 
that we have now to deal for a little. 

It is worth noting that the origin of the word is quite 
unknown, though philologists have not been at a loss for 
plausible suggestions—a necessity for guessing being the 
philologist’s raison @étre. Some have tried to trace it back to 
papyrus; some to paume feuillet ; some have looked upon it as 
a contraction of par un filet, a derivation which is at least 
descriptive of pages stitched together by a thread. Pamphila, a 
first century writer, has also been held responsible for this waif 
of a word, and other theories have been started which, as nobody 
has ever run them to earth, are still disporting themselves in the 
pages of etymological dictionaries. Curiously enough, there is 
almost as much latitude allowed in the definition of the word— 
common objects are proverbially the hardest to define—though 
when we are told that a pamphlet is “any little book or small 
volume, whether stitched or bound, whether good or bad, whether 
serious or ludicrous,” we at once see that the definition will not 
hold—that it is altogether too comprehensive. Would any one 
think, for instance, of calling Shelley’s ‘ Adonais,’ as originally 
issued, a pamphlet, or Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ or Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas’ ? 
Yet these are “small volumes,” “little books.” For my own part 
I confess a dislike to the word, and a hesitation to’ use it in 
connection with such works as ‘ Areopagitica,’ or the ‘Letter to 
a Noble Lord,’ or the ‘ Reflections,’ which yet are undoubted 
pamphlets. 

The idea of brevity is one of the essentials of a pamphlet, though 
it is difficult to assign any limit beyond which a brochure ceases 
to be such. Authorities vary from “2 or 3 sheets appearing first 
in an unbound condition,” to “50 pages of 4to. size or under.” 
Burke’s ‘ Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol,’ 1777, fills 79 pages 8vo., 
Collier’s ‘Defence of the Short View,’ 1699, runs to about 130, 
but both are undoubtedly pamphlets. Mr. Gosse, speaking of 
Congreve’s reply to his assailants, styles it a “ book, for it is more 
than a pamphlet,” but he does not give us any help as to the line 
of demarcation. 

Then a pamphlet is by its very nature ephemeral. It is called 
forth by some current topic, whether social, political, literary, or 
religious, of great immediate interest, and is written solely with a 
view to the present. It is a “child of the pavement,” the publica- 
tion of an hour. This accounts for the high rate of mortality 
among pamphlets, though it has not prevented several from 
becoming permanent ornaments to our national literature. Having 
said that it is short, ephemeral, spontaneous, dealing directly 
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PAMPHLETS. 


with the events that cause its production, we have perhaps got 
fairly near a correct definition. The rest is a matter of choice. 

The author of ‘ Obiter Dicta,’ in one of his charming essays, 
says, “ There are some things it is very easy to do, and to write a 
pamphlet is one of them”, (we have seen that it is still easier to 
write a review article; but by all means let us get back to Mr. 
Birrell.) He goes on to say, “ but to write such a pamphlet as 
future generations will read with delight is perhaps the most 
difficult feat in literature. Milton, Swift, Burke, and Sydney 
Smith are, I think, our only great pamphleteers.” 

No one will find any fault with his first three names, but, in spite 
of the ‘Plymley Letters,’ many may wonder why Sydney Smith is 
preferred before Steele or Bolingbroke, Defoe or Jeremy Collier. 
Milton is the earliest of the names he mentions, though the 
pamphlet was a recognised and powerful instrument before he put 
his hand to it; but he made noble use of it, he glorified it so that 
Wordsworth might have said of it as he did of the sonnet, that in 
Milton’s hand 


“The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul animating strains.” 


The ‘ Areopagitica ’ is more talked of than read, and the same fate 
has befallen the tractate on ‘ Education.’ It was one of Milton’s 


divorce treatises that evoked his well-known sonnet beginning : 


“A book was writ of late called ‘ Tetrachordon.’” 


The tracts by which Wycliffe spread his doctrines might almost 
be called pamphlets, but one of the earliest religious productions 
of this kind in the strict sense of the word is ‘The Supplication 
of the Beggars,’ written by Simon Fish in 1523, a stringent 
criticism on the religious orders. All through the Puritan contro- 
versy in the sixteenth century the pamphlet played an important 
part. In 1588 appeared a tract by the “Reverend and Worthie 
Martin Marprelate, gentleman,” the first of the famous “ Martin 
Marprelate ” series, whose subject and tendency are easily inferred 
from the nom de guerre chosen by the author. At this time and 
later, Nash and Lilly and [Gabriel Harvey and a score more were 
scribbling lampoons, tracts, pasquinades, pamphlets, against one 
another in merry fashion, retort following reply, and counter- 
attack retort, at an almost breathless rate. 

Up to this period, however, the word had been used for other 
short prose-works, and even for poems. Chaucer calls his 
‘Testament of Love ’ a “ pamflet,” and his disciple Occleve speaks 
of one of his poems as a “litil pamfilet,” though Caxton talks 
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of “ paunflettis and bookys” in a way which shows that the terms 
were not synonymous. Greene—the most reckless and abandoned 
author of a profligate age—published nearly all his prose 
romances as “love pamphlets,” and not until the seventeenth 
century did the word finally assume the meaning it now bears. 

One would naturally expect that a great social upheaval like 
the Civil War would produce a plentiful crop of this order of 
writing, and the facts are sufficiently startling to a student of that 
period. A collection made by Thomason, a bookseller, is now in 
the British Museum, and runs to the enormous length of two 
thousand volumes (several tracts in each) ; the time covered being 
only a few years. An idea of their rate of publication may be had 
also from the fact that Lilburne himself wrote nearly one hundred, 
whilst Prynne actually published over one hundred and sixty. 
Among these, of course, was the famous ‘Histrio Mastix,’ which 
drew such disproportionate punishment on the author. He was 
dismissed from the bar, despoiled of his university degree, 
pilloried, deprived of his ears, and sentenced to imprisonment for 
life, but even in prison he was writing fresh pamphlets. He was 
released, however, when the Puritan party came into power. 
Defoe, who wrote pamphlets on occasional conformity, on standing 
armies, on the partition treaties, on the union with Scotland, on 
anything and everything—“ lying Defoe ”—was pilloried in 1702, 
for his ‘Shortest Way with Dissenters,’ and Steele was expelled 
from the House of Commons for his ‘Crisis’; but Prynne’s 
punishment for sheer spiteful malice and cruelty stands alone. 

Owing to the fact that a pamphlet arises from the stormy 
feelings which it describes, and which it helps to foment, we find 
some of them creating an amount of excitement hardly possible 
at this distance of time to be wholly understood. The tract of 
Colonel Sexby, or Colonel Titus, entitled ‘ Killing no Murder,’ 
(1657), and aiming at the Lord Protector, attracted more atten- 
tion than almost any writing of the time, while of Swift’s ‘ Conduct 
of the Allies’ (1712), 11,000 copies were sold between November 
and January. “A great number,” says Johnson, “ when we were 
not yet a nation of readers.” The power of a “ political treatise,” 
he goes on, “depends much upon the disposition of the people; 
the nation was then combustible, and a spark set it on fire.” 

This is quite as true in the case of ‘A Short View of the 
Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage’ by Jeremy 
Collier, a clergyman of whom it can truly be said that he almost 
deserves Macaulay’s splendid eulogy, in his essay on the ‘Comic 
Dramatists of the Restoration,’ that “all the modes of ridicule, 
from broad fun to antithetical sarcasm, were at his command,” 
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that he was “complete master of the rhetoric of honest indigna- 
tion,” and of that “ peculiar eloquence which comes from the heart, 
and goes to the heart.” Published in 1698, its effect was electric. 
“‘No purely literary event—not even the publication of ‘ Absolom 
and Achitophel,’ which was not purely literary—had awakened 
anything like so great an excitement since the Restoration.” So 
says Mr. Gosse, in a somewhat Irish fashion, and from the fact 
that Collier received £50 for the first edition—a most exceptional 
sum—and that the controversy it began can hardly be said to 
have ceased until thirty years after, we may form some little idea 
of the stir it caused. It came at the exact time, when of all 
moments it was most opportune, it suited the temper of the 
better part of the reading public, it was excellently planned and 
written, it was calculated in every way to produce a maximum 
result, and it succeeded admirably. 

The same thing may be said of the ‘Drapier Letters, which 
raised Swift to such a wonderful pitch of popularity in Ireland. 
They were anonymous (the signature “M. B. Drapier” being 
known to be a nom de plume), and £300 was offered for the dis- 
covery of the author. The same sum had before been offered in 
connection with another of Swift’s writings, ‘ The Public Spirit of 
the Whigs,’ but on neither occasion was he betrayed. “He 
gained such power, as considered both in its extent and duration, 
scarcely any man has ever enjoyed without greater wealth or 
higher station.” He even boasted to a judge who taunted him 
with inciting the people, and encouraging agitation, that if he 
(the Dean) had lifted up his finger, the people would have torn 
that judge to pieces. 

The names of Addison, Steele, Bolingbroke, Somers, Atterbury, 
Prior, Pulteney, Johnson carry on the line of pamphleteers until 
we come to Burke, in some respects the greatest of them all. 
Johnson wrote political treatises—careful to state that they had 
no reference to his pension, and we are all glad to believe him— 
but his writings in this form are his worst performances, and in 
spite of Boswell’s admiration cannot be considered as real 
literature. Burke’s pamphlets can, however, and must always 
be reckoned as noble works, sound, eloquent, convincing. The 
modest form in which they appeared adds additional charm, 
because it must be confessed that pamphlets as a rule make but 
dull reading. If any one wishes for proof, let him try some of 
the replies to Burke. One of them on the ‘ Letter to a Noble 
Lord’ opens in this fashion :— 


“It was imagined that Mr. Burke for a variety of reasons would, on his 
debts being paid and his necessaries provided for by a pension on three 
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lives, have quietly resigned himself to the wise dispensations of Pro- 
vidence and sought refuge in his breviary from the multiplied mortifica- 
tions to which he has been exposed by a mind debased, crippled, and 
lacerated (even to a gangrene) by the consciousness of versatile guilt.” 


After this modest remark, the author plunges ahead for some- 
thing over one hundred pages, almost impenetrable to the most 
persistent reader. We leave to the remorseless hunters of matter- 
of-fact, who, as Wordsworth somewhere says, “rank among the 
blindest of human beings,” to stumble and grope among produc- 
tions such as this. They will find no lack of them. 

Tt will not be denied that the Noble Lord needed a defender, 
though it can hardly be said he deserved a better one. It was 
difficult to reply to such a sentence as this :— 


“Tt would not be gross adulation, but uncivil irony to say that he has 
any public merit of his own to keep alive the idea of the services by 
which his vast landed pensions were obtained. My merits, whatever they 
are, are original and personal; his are derivative. It is his ancestor, the 
original pensioner, that has laid up this inexhaustible fund of merit 
which makes his Grace so very delicate and exceptious about the merit of 
all other grantees of the crown.” 


Or this description of the grants made by Henry VIII. to the 
Russell family :— 


“This worthy favourite’s first grant was from the old nobility. The 
second (infinitely improved on the enormity of the first) was from the 
plunder of the Church. In truth, his Grace is somewhat excusable for 


his dislike to a grant like mine, not only in its quantity but in its kind so 
different from his own.” 


Of Burke’s ‘ Reflections on the French Revolution’ over 30,000 
copies were soon sold, certainly a surprising number, but the 
remark made in the case of Collier’s pamphlet holds good in this 
case also. 

Since then, thousandsof pamphlets have been written on questions 
that have agitated the minds of men in the present century— 
the Corn Laws, Parliamentary Reform, the Crimean War, the 
Vatican Decrees, and so on. The history of “‘ written pamphlets 
studiously devised ” would be a complete history of public feeling, 
a detailed and comprehensive commentary on every outbreak of 
the national conscience, on every variation of the people’s opinion. 
But here we must stop, for if we were to go on much longer this 
article itself might develop into a pamphlet, and that were 
surely a consummation devoutly to be avoided. 


H. M. Sanpers. 


























On the Chilterns. 


Ovr parish is on high table-land, stretching out from the spurs 
of the Chilterns. 

It is noted far and wide for its cherries. 

Everybody in it, from the churchwardens downwards, knows 
something of the culture and management of cherry-trees. 

The wild stocks are budded in July—generally late in the 
month. The process is as follows:—A man of acknowledged 
skill in the work goes his rounds from parish to parish. His first 
step is to thin the tree by sawing off some of the leafiest boughs. 
Then he carefully inserts his buds into incisions made in the 
bark of the remaining branches, binding them firmly at the point 
of connection with the bud with ligatures of bass. The number 
of insertions depends on the size of the trees operated upon. 
The bigger limbs will take from three to six buds, the smaller 
one or two each. A fair sized young tres will take from fifty to 
sixty buds. The trees when budded look like Irishmen, with 
their wounds bound with sticking plaster after a faction fight. 

Towards the Easter following the insertion of the buds, the 
man goes his rounds again, and, in the case of any that have 
*‘ taken holt,” cuts off the bough some four inches above the bud. 

The scale of remuneration is peculiar. You “take a penny and 
leave a penny ”; in other words, a penny a bud is paid at the time 
of insertion, and another penny for such buds as, at the following 
Easter, prove to be alive and vigorous. 

The great sight of the year in our parish is the spectacle of 
the cherry-trees and the gorse in bloom together on our common. 
Let us imagine a stranger, from some cherryless region, approach- 
ing the spot from the lowlands. His attention is caught by what, 
at the first glance, he fancies to be wreaths of bluish-grey vapour 
floating across a dark background of beech woods and fir coppices. 
But presently he finds that these mist-like blurs are stationary, 
and, as the road winds nearer, other grey cloud-like masses rise to 
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view. They are his first glimpses of our cherry-trees in their 
pride! Soon he reaches a point whence the full beauty of the 
scene bursts upon him. 

The common is as a sea of glory, whose golden billows surge 
over the green velvety turf up to the very stems of the cherry- 
trees in the foreground; while, in the mid-distance, and at the 
further edge of the common, the pyramids of milk-white cherry- 
blossom show like snowy-sailed yachts upon the yellow ocean of 
the gorse. Close to him is a group of cherry-trees, each of some 
eight feet girth, covered with bloom save where the later 
opening buds dash the pearly white with irregular lines of pink, 
merging into russet, like streaks of strawberry juice in cream. 

The air is full of fragrance and the dreamy “murmur of 
innumerable bees.” 

Just crossing the horizon-line and dipping into the dark 
hollow between the common and the woods beyond is a dense 
myriad-winged flock of wood-pigeons—no infrequent sight in 
this region of beech plantations. Against the sky they showed 
dark, but instantaneously change into light-brown flecked with 
white when they have behind them the dark curtain of the 
distant trees. 

The lowing of far-away cattle on an upland farm blends with the 
musical monotone,—subtle mixture of countless sounds,—which 
thrills ceaselessly upon the ear, save when punctuated by the 
clear double note of the cuckoo, the whistle of the thrush, and 
the deep mellow call of the blackbird, or drowned for a moment 
in the sudden rush of melody from the throat of an uprising lark. 

Where the line of the common’s surface trends downwards 
into the valley, it is broken by three slim young cherry-trees, 
thrown into such strong relief by the dark-blue shadows beyond, 
that they look like sheeted ghosts of trees; while, lower still, 
the line is crested by a ragged edge of fr-me where the gorse 
bushes pour over it down the slope. 

We will suppose our stranger to be one to whom the only 
aspect of cherry-tree life hitherto has been in its capacity of a 
wall fruit tree with its spreading arms pinned tightly against the 
brickwork of a garden wall. 

Let him look on this picture and on that! 

Why, our cherry-trees are, many of them, luxuriant forest- 
trees of quite respectable girth, yet bearing, owing to the 
thoughtful care of the forefathers of our hamlet, as delicious 
fruit as their prim captive sisters. 

Yet, though our trees grow in untrammelled freedom on an 
open common, they are in reality as jealously guarded as though 
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they were enclosed in a ten-foot wall with a coping of broken 
bottles. 

The fact is, our cherry-trees, though “situate,” in legal phrase, 
on open ground, are not common property, but are, in accordance 
with an ancient custom of the country-side, allotted to the different 
cottages on the common. 

They are more than trees—they are old family friends, even 
known in some instances by pet names. They pay the cottager’s 
rent, or help towards it. They are his pride and glory, nearer to 
him even than his cow, dearer even than his pig. 

Whatever other pranks the urchins of our parish may play, 
climb a cherry-tree they dare not. To hurl a stone even into its 
sacred boughs never enters into their wildest dreams. Yea! to 
cut their initials on its bark—it were suicide! 

True, such deeds have been done; but only by the rash hands 
of irreverent strangers. And were the offending aliens caught 
red-handed, woes many would betide them. 

I do not mean the reader to infer that there are no cherry-trees 
in our parish save those on the common. Far from it! All the 
cottagers’ gardens have at least one or two well-grown trees, 
and the freeholders and farmers have frequently whole orchards of 
them, and they grow in every hedgerow. 

When the fruit begins to ripen, then are the cherry-trees as 
great an anxiety to their owners as ever a flock of ewes in the 
lambing season to the careful shepherd. 

An incessant din pervades the air. Constant firing of guns, 
incessant yells and howls of boys, and beating of tin cans combine 
in a jumble of discordant sounds which renders hideous both the 
night and the day. When a newcomer, I earnestly inquired the 
meaning of the babel, and was told that the “birds wos that 
troublesome as wos never the like knowed on afore.” 

Some of the contrivances for scaring the feathered spoilers 
were amusingly ingenious. One aged man had suspended from 
the branches of his biggest tree festoons of those highly illustrated 
tin canisters which whilom were the receptacles of potted meat 
and lobster. Empty, battered, and fearsome, they hung on my 
friend’s string, and their unique ugliness, one would have thought, 
was sufficient to put to flight any thrush or blackbird of taste. 

Mr. Grubbins, however, did not rely on this characteristic of 
his garland. He had a complicated arrangement of twine which 
enabled him to set his tins a-clanging in the grey dawn, with a 
twitch of his big toe, from his bed. He kindly set the machinery 
in motion on my behalf. A sound more like the legendary 
clanking of an unquiet spirit’s chainsI never heard. It was grue- 
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some in the extreme, and I saw, from the twinkle in Mr. Grubbins’ 
eye, that the would-be depredators thought so too. 

“Sims to me,” said Mr. Grubbins reflectively, “that the birds 
as is now knows a sight more than un knowed in my grandfer’s 
time. Sunce ’lectrick telegraffs and trains is come in, birds is 
more owdacious and Christen-like. Like enuff such critters goes 
with the times; and, wots more, they does.” 

“Well, Mr. Grubbins, we must keep pace with them; and I 
must say your invention is likely to be some years yet ahead of 
their progress in wickedness.” 

The self-satisfied smirk of a creative genius flickered for a 
moment on Mr. Grubbins’ wooden countenance. 

“ Now yer wouldn’t ’ardly credit it,” he went on, “ but, when I 
wor a slip of a boy, one o’grannie’s coloured ’ankerchers wos enuff 
to scare un; but now, Lor’ bless yer, Neebor Smith, he rigged up 
a bogey wich he'd a-copied from Mistress Smith, and ’twas the 
wery himage of the ould leddy; but nex day a sparrer wor 
a-hopping about on top of un as bold as brass.” 

Cherry-picking is a busy time for our people. I happened the 
other day to get into conversation on this topic with a woman of 
our parish who had had a severe illness, but was convalescent. 
Mrs. Castor is the mother of five, and was rather inclined to 
bemoan her inability to take her share in the cherry-picking. 

“ But, Mrs. Castor, it must surely be trying work for a woman 
to mount those long ladders! And does it not give you a crick 
in your neck ?” 

“Tis all practis,” said Mrs. Castor, and, as she leaned back on 
the pillow in her chair, a softened dreamy look crept into the 
careworn face. 

“JT love it more nor any workI do. And, as for long ladders, 
why, lawks, they long uns is far the safest! Short uns, they be 
apt to wobble. Buta long un, he straddles out broad at the foot, 
and his own weight keeps un steady-like. And, when I’m up a 
forty-round ladder ‘mong the top boughs, ’tis grand, it is. P’raps 
a whisper o’ wind comes and sets the branches a-moving, and then 
the ladder he sways back and fore gently as a rockin’-cheer. And 
I forgets all my worrits up there, and ’tis prime, ’tis so. And I 
never had no fear nor no giddiness or sich like, not from being on 
the ladder I haven’t, not L” 

“ But is it not dangerous, reaching out for the fruit?” 

“We does not stretch out to un more’n wot we can pull round 
to we. We uses mostly a hook to bring un round, and, if bough 
be stiff-like, we leave un till ladder be moved.” 


“T suppose great care is required in plucking the cherries.” 
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“Tis so. Feckless pickers will spoil next year’scherryin’. For 
why? Cos o’ breakin’ the buds off. I’ve seen the grass strewn 
wi buds after some. We hev to take un gently off by they’s 
stalks. Some comes off quite easy. But there be cherries and 
cherries. Wi’ some, do wot a body. will, you split the bark, and ’tis 
bad, that.” 


“And what is the usual rate of wages for women in this kind 
of work?” 

“Two shillin’ a day, some gives. But that is good wage. LEight- 
teenpence is wot ‘I gets, and glad to. But there’s this about it. 
The work is near home, and wi’ they as we knows. Some has to 
tramp far afore they comes to their trees, and ’tis bad to tramp 
home miles.and miles after your day’s work.” 

One word as to the autumnal aspect of the cherry-trees. It is 
well nigh as beautiful as their spring array. The trees glow with 
various shades of red, from brightest scarlet to ruddy brown. 

Our common looks like a harbour crowded with craft all 
bedecked with bunting in honour of a royal visit, while the gorse 


bushes, now a dark olive-green, resemble a swarm of boats plying 
upon its waters. 


R, Parpeppr. 











A Black Sorest Lorelei. 


3 


Paasvs Apo1o, careering through the heavens, looked down from 
his midday height on an open space at the bottom of a small hill 
in a forest in the Schwarzwald. Where a quarry had been begun 
and left in the side of the hill stood a young man at an easel. 

Every now and then he looked regretfully behind him at the 
side of the quarry; it was only about six or eight feet high, but 
it curved inwards, and there was a little shade there, while here, 
in the burning sunshine, was the only spot where he could get 
the hot and glaring effect of sunlight that he wanted. So he 
resisted the comparatively cool invitation of the gravel and 
worked valiantly on, hoping in due season to reap if he fainted 
not. Hitherto, alas, the dealers had one and all shaken their 
heads and said that there was no demand at all for such things, 
none whatever. There never is for young painters’ things, 
somehow, even though they be painstakingly constructed on 
the lines of a great man’s last success. 

This young man smiled rather grimly to himself as the vision 
rose before him of his attic choked with canvases. Each of them 
had in turn been pronounced a masterpiece by a select committee 
of Bohemians, and then quietly declined by the Bond Street 
dealers. 

But to be out of heart with one’s lot on such a day was 
impossible, and he painted on and sang snatches of the airs and 
songs that happened to be popular at that time in the city of 
Prague. 

Then a very curious thing befell him. He was whistling gaily 
as he squeezed out the last scrap of his cadmium, when just in 
the same sudden way as the golden leaves fall out of the elms in 
the autumn, a song came dropping down to him from heaven. At 
the first sound his hand stayed, and as it rang on, clear and 
sweet in the hot air, his palette and brushes dropped one by 
one and the turpentine ran all unheeded into his priceless 
ultramarine. 

He did not know the words, he had never heard the air, but the 
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clear tones thrilled through his heart with a foolish dream-pain, 
and lured it to beating insanely against his breast. He stood 
like the sailor in the legend, quivering under the spell of 
the Lorelei; and he forgot the people who would not buy 
his pictures; he forgot his poverty and remembered his thread- 
bareness no more: his ill-luck and his loneliness vanished into air. 
The sun left off burning him, his eyes filled with involuntary tears 
and he stood quite still, viewing all things through a mist of tears. 
And the things he saw were things he had forgotten years ago. 

And all for a simple song, just rising and falling and swelling 
and dying away like any common skylark’s that you can hear any 
summer morning in the country if only you are out early enough! 
But then he was only a Bohemian, who had not been into the 
country for a whole year, and whose heart had no incrustation on 
it to preserve it in the time of sudden assaults, and when the 
voice stopped as suddenly as it had begun, he still stood looking 
back into the golden days when it had been always summer and 
kisses had been the sure reward for his baby-pictures. 

Then he dashed away the unshed tears and looked round for 
the singer and involuntarily felt in his pocket for a stray kreuzer 
or two, like the tender-hearted pauper that he was. There was 
no one in sight, so he sighed and woke up to his every-day grind 
again and seized his brushes in the most common-place way, 
while the ringing echoes mingled in his brain with calculations as 
to what this picture was to bring. 

But yet another sign from heaven. 

“Wie wunderschén es ist!” 

This was a half-involuntary whisper that seemed to be hovering 
in the air just over his head. He began to believe there was 
something after all in the old Black Forest legends, and he was 
joyously constructing a good omen out of this flattering remark of 
the spirits of the air when he heard a sudden rattling behind him, 
as of small stones tumbling to the ground, and then a little shriek 
of dismay. He was just in time to catch a girl, who had trodden 
too near the edge of the quarry. By this time he felt himself 
growing accustomed to the supernatural and asked her quite 
calmly if she were hurt. 

“No,” said she, very gravely and slowly, as though to be quite 
gure she said what she meant, “ not at all, thank!” 

Then in a mingling of German and English that appeared to 
him a most expressive tongue, she told him that she had come to 
the bottom of the hill without seeing that he was there, and that 
then she had caught sight of his picture and gone one step too 
near to look at it. 
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Bennet blushed in guileless delight; he knew very well what 


wunderschén meant. 

“ Would you like to look at it nearer?” he asked shyly, taking 
the bounties heaven showered upon him without question and 
without distrust. 

She stood before the easel with her hands loosely clasped 
for some moments without speaking, and Bennet stood at her 
side. Every moment he grew more unhappy. Evidently she did 
not like it; it was garish and offended her pure taste; as he 
looked at it now through her eyes it was simply odious, and 
though he had loved it as his own soul it should certainly see 
death. 

At last she spoke, very slowly, searching in her mind for the 
right English and moving her hand the more clearly to express 
her meaning, “It is what I have so often dreamed! A bright 
and beautiful place—the air still and the white clouds swimming 
—the great trees upright in the glorious light, and the shadow 
so deep and cool——” 

And then he looked at his picture again and all the old love 
came back ; his heart went out to it. She had blessed it, yea, and 
it should be blessed. 

“ But I haven’t half caught the beauty of it,” he said, “ can’t 
you see it there for yourself? Can’t you see how glorious and 
unpaintable it is?” 

She looked up to him trying to follow his eager speech and 
then to where he pointed. 

“Don’t you see it, gnidiges Fraulein ?” 

“ Now that I have seen him,” she said, and laid her hand on the 
corner of the canvas. 

Bennet vaguely felt that to be elected P.R.A. would be but a poor 
thing after that. It seemed to him he really had been translated, 
and yet he said, speaking rather as though he were in a dream 
and unconsciously echoing his friend Bannister, the man of 
machinery. “But after all, you know, no one will buy anything 
so daring ; it’s only time wasted. I should have done better mend- 
ing pots and kettles.” He sighed. If only dealers had hearts in 
their breasts ! 

“Ts it only therefor that one paints?” asked the stranger- 
maiden, breathing divine scorn and startling him out of Bond 
Street, “does it not open one the soul and the heart? Surely 
one is blessed beyond others the secret beauties to see, and to—to 
herausbringen! Is not that enoff?” 


Her clear eyes looked at him in a disappointed kind of way and 
then turned to his picture again. 
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He stood abashed. He was not mercenary, but how to set 
forth his feelings in appropriate German he knew not and 
English was useless. He stammered and reddened, and when she 
asked him to show her the way up the hill again he was still 
floundering in a sea of nichts and nies and gelds, with an Ach 
Himmel! or um Gotteswillen thrown in to show an easy familiarity 
with the language. 

As they walked along (somehow he imagined verbal directions 
would not be quite safe, and yet there really were not many 
paths up the hill), a question came into his head. 

“Tt was you singing ?” 

“Yes,” the Fraulein said simply, “I was it?” 

The kreuzers burnt in his pocket. He might have known it. 
To think he had for one moment been so dull and stupid. 

“T knew it was,” he said in a subdued and reverential way; 
there was such a calm and gracious quiet about her, he thought. 
* As soon as I saw you I knew it.” 

The unknown damsel smiled. 

“ How have you known that ?” 

Of course he could not tell her. Out of books one cannot say 
such extravagant things as—By the soul shining in your eyes, or, 
by the music in your voice, however true it may be, and so he 
stammered something quite as unintelligible to himself as to her. 

At last the path came in sight and she thanked him and was 

oing. 
ae Will you—ever come this way again?” he asked, standing 
hat in hand and feeling like nothing in the world so much as a 
great awkward school-boy, “if you would care to see how the 
picture gets on——” 

And she smiled again and answered in her quaint German- 
English. “That know I not!” 

Then Bennet took heart of grace and reddened, and, being fully 
bent on being German, said, with the most fervid sincerity, 
“ Doch, auf wiederseh’n ! ” 


Il. 


“T wave found her!” he cried to Bannister that night, sitting 
in the open window with the wind blowing through his hair, 
when their evening-meal was finished and Jettchen, their heavy- 
footed serving-maiden, had departed. 

Jettchen had glanced in horror at the open windows. The young 
Herren would of a certainty take cold. And then, who could tell 
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what unholy things were not abroad at nightfall? Father 
Heilmann said it was safest not to open windows at all, because 
even in the blessed sunshine you could not be quite sure. And 
she crossed herself as she went out of the room and hoped no 
harm would come of it. 

Bannister did not look up from his writing. He had come to 
Germany to learn the language, and so he spent his days in 
lounging about the village, gossiping with the old men and women. 
By this ingenious method he swallowed as genuine German several 
rather curious phrases that in after years caused the German pro- 
fessors to stare a little, and he made a point of writing down in 
German each night that day’s experiences. 

“Did you hear me?” asked Bennet. 

“But then you've so often found her!” Bannister said at last 
somewhat sceptically, and watched the blue smoke-rings curl up 
from his pipe with the indulgent smile of a father for his first- 
born. 

Bennet reddened, but he did not mind. Bannister had a way of 
saying nasty things and doing kind ones that was very embarrass- 
ing till you got used to it. 

“TI may have thought I had——” he was beginning to ex- 
plain mildly. 

“T remember,” Bannister went on apparently to himself with 
his head still in the air, “that once you found ‘her’ in a third- 
class carriage on the inner circle ; another time ‘she’ was to be 
met with in a certain greengrocer’s cart at Covent Garden some- 
where about cock-crow ; again, I believe,‘ she’ glorified St. James’s ; 
and once, I know for certain ‘she’ came out of the casual ward 
at Greenmead as we passed on that holiday tramp, you know. O 
yes, you've often found her!” 

“You misunderstand me,” said Bennet stiffly. 

“What do you mean then?” 

“T mean I have found a woman whose memory will be to me 
what Beatrice was to Dante. I’ve seen some one who lifts me 
above myself and makes me ashamed of being so mercenary and 
discontented. I assure you when she asked me if I only painted 
for money I hated myself! There’s an intangible something about 
her, something calm and self-contained that makes one blush for 
scraping and striving and giving all one’s thoughts to one’s own 
bread-and-butter.” 

“ Bread-and-butter’s tangible, anyhow, and very wholesome,” 
muttered Bannister, whose soul was to all appearance taken up in 
putting the curls over his U’s “and it seems to me as much as 
you'll do yet awhile to get enough of it for one.” 
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“ Why will you be so sordid, Bannister? You don’t understand 
in the least what I mean. She’ll never know what she is to me. 
When I meet her again I shall simply bow—if she remembers me. 
She'll never know what I feel about her. She’s far above me. 
She’s a woman that could be one’s—one’s pole-star !” 

“You've had a good many pole-stars, you know!” remarked 
Bannister parenthetically. 

It was too bad of Bannister. He went grovelling along the 
earth, and if he chanced to raise his eyes it was all one to him 
whether he saw stars or gas-lamps. He did not know the differ- 
ence! It was a great deal too bad. Bennet grew excited and 
sprang to his feet. 

*‘ Never before,” he cried, “never before! I’ve seen a woman 
with a good arm and a woman with a good foot and so on, mere 
models, and you think that’s the same thing? O Lord! And I 
know what else you think, you groveller, you think I’ve fallen in 
love. You needn’t shake your head; you do. Well, I’ve not. 
As though men and women can’t meet without falling in love! 
Bannister, you're too sickening. Can’t you understand that there 
are women too high and unattainable for one to love? Was any 
man ever such a fool as to dream of loving Athene?” 

Bannister shook his head. His soul was basely mechanical, 
and it seemed to him a man would be a fool to dream of an Athene 
at all. But with an air of deep interest he asked about the 
personal appearance of the deity, for he took a very fatherly 
interest in Bennet. 

Bennet rumpled up his hair. “J don’t know. How should I? 
I only know she has the clearest divinest eyes Ieversaw. I should 
like to paint her as Beatrice Portinari or Joan of Arc. She’s an 
inspiration, you know—only of course you don’t know—like a 
beautiful poem.” 

“ Heaven knows,” said Bannister meditatively, “Z never was 
inspired—except once when there was a jolly good thunderstorm 
in the night and I worked out the idea of a lightning-conductor 
that was to serve as a weather-cock and chimney-pot as well. 
But in the morning I'd clean forgotten it, worse luck ! ” 

“Q yes, you. You'd only be inspired to reduce her to her 
primary juices. Well, I'll tell you, if your sordid imagination 
can conceive of a Saint Lorelei, that’s her!” Bennet’s enthusiasm 
left no room for grammar. 

“The Lorelei idea’s suggestive, anyhow,” murmured Bannister, 
who prided himself on his common-sense and conceived among 
other unromantic beliefs that everything could be worked by 
algebra. “I’m sorry for you, old fellow—‘ Ich glaube die Wellen 
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verschlingen "—and so on, eh? Haveacare. Was she combing 
her hair by any chance?” 

“ Of course not!” flared Bennet. 

“© then, you'll be none the worse. I believe they're only 
dangerous when they’re combing their hair.” 

Bennet looked away through the window and bit his lip. 
Bannister meant very well, no doubt, but a hundred times a day 
his soul was vexed by such brutal plainness of speech. 

“And then suppose the Lorelei departs to-morrow ?” asked 
Bannister the unquenchable, “ will the inspiration hold out to 
finish the picture ?” 

Bennet said nothing. He had nothing to say. 

After a minute Bannister got up and came and laid his hand 
on Bennet’s shoulder. 

“T say, old fellow, forgive me,” he begged quite guiltily. “I'm 
only a rough mechanic that earns his bread by the sweat of his 
brow and all that horny-handed sort of thing, you know, and I’m 
not fit to handle the blown-glass souls of you poets and painters.” 

“Tt’s all right, Bannister,” said Bennet, squeezing his hand ; 
“ of course I’m a fool, and it’s jolly friendly of you to let me know 
it, only you do hurt me sometimes. I'd rather be operated on 
under chloroform another time, please !” 


Il. 


Tue next day an easel was set up in the old quarry at a very 
early hour indeed and was not taken down until sunset, which in 
the middle of August happens about seven o’clock. 

And the young man who belonged to the easel sat most of the 
time drawing faces in a book, which, for a young man whose 
pecuniary future was hazy, was reckless waste of time. He looked 
round every now and then as if for inspiration but none offered 
itself, and he was fain to go on drawing the same face, chiefly 
remarkable for straightforward eyes and an immense hat. 

At night Bannister asked with truly mechanic directness if the 
Lorelei had made another attempt, and received no answer. 

The next day again the easel was there, and the picture on it 
began to grow into vivid beauty, but no especial inspiration was 
forthcoming. Bannister grew tired of asking; he could tell at 
last by the way in which Bennet flung his cap at the table that 
no supernatural manifestations had been given. He wondered in 
his heart at Bennet and thought him rather a fool, but Bohemians 
apparently made fools of themselves for very little cause. 

After a week of this Bennet’s craving for inspiration ;was so 
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strong that he flung down his brushes in despair. It was impos- 
sible to work decently, he discovered at last, while you were all 
the time straining your ears to catch a foot-fall on the bank 
behind you. So he went deep into the wood to throw himself by 
the side of a spring he had found there in the moss and ferns. 
Here he lay for some time and rather rejoiced that the moss was 
damp. If he caught cold perhaps he would be able to sneeze 
away this nonsense. 

Once or twice he thought he heard some one speaking to him, 
but that could not be. He kept his face in the moss, until at 
last he certainly heard himself addressed. He raised his head 
and there sat the Fraulein at an easel. And she had been sitting 
there all the time, and he would have seen her at first if he had 
not come crawling in with his eyes on the ground like the love- 
sick idiot Bannister thought him! He felt ashamed of himself 
and sprang up and went to her side. 

“ Gnadiges Fraulein!” 

The Fraulein smiled kindly and wiped her brushes. 

“Do you paint ?” asked Bennet. 

“Yes, I do try; and will you tell me,” she asked with engaging 
candour, “I have wondered—does one paint the sky behind the 
trees or the trees before the sky ?” 

Bennet did not attempt to explain to himself the foolishly 
trembling joy with which he squeezed her tubes and rubbed her 
palette clean and explained to her that the idea in painting was 
to set down what you saw, not what you thought you ought to see. 
The Fraulein listened in a beautifully gracious way and smiled 
and thanked him when he had finished. And Bennet, seeing that 
she did not bid him to go, took the matter into hisown hands and 
stayed. 

“Darf ich so frei sein, gnidiges Fraulein,” he asked, plunging 
into execrable German, “ what do you—was—wie heissen Sie 
sich?” 

On the ever-blessed principle of doing as she would be done by 
she took no notice of his blunders but gravely answered: “I be 
called Lorelei von Genft.” 

Bennet looked fixedly into the heart of the wood, and felt 
uncomfortably red as he remembered Bannister’s impious 
remarks. 

“ And you?” asked the Fraulein. 

“My name’s Bennet.” 

“O yes, Bennet. Herr Bennet? Sir Bennet ?” 

“No, just Bennet. It’s my surname—mein Geschlechtsname, 
you know. My Christian name—well, they call me Thee;” he 
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shrank from revealing the hard fate that had fruitlessly named 
him after a rich godfather. “That isn’t so bad, but I was 
christened Theophilus, worse luck!” 

“O Gottlieb!” said the Fraulein with a smile and a grave 
nod of recognition, “that is a good name. I like that name.” 

“Well, yes, I—I never took that view of it,” stammered 
Bennet; and after that it seemed to him that Theophilus, in 
German, was a heavenly name. 

“ Are you staying long here?” he ventured to ask. 

“T know not,” said she; “my aunt is here for her health. 
This pines becomes her health.” 

“Are you fond of painting?” asked Bennet, anxious to keep 
ker thoughts employed lest she should suggest his departure. 

“T loff him!” said the Fraulein. 

This was conclusive. Bennet could only say, “So do I,” and 
search in his mind for other subjects. 

“ Mistair Bennet,” the Fraulein began in a sort of straight- 
forward diffidence, “is it not well with you? Are you not 
happy?” 

“O yes, perfectly happy!” 

“T thought,” said she gently, “ when you came so sadly and 
lay so still, that it was not well with you, and I was sorry. I like 
not to see people unhappy ; I would comfort them.” 

“And did you call me,” asked Bennet in a breathless way, 
“to—to comfort me?” 

“T did mean to try,” the Fraulein admitted, “if you would 
allow me.” 

At this point, while Bennet was still wondering what form of 
thanksgiving was ordained in case a deity volunteered compassion 
to mortals, there appeared a quaint and beaming old lady. She 
proved to be Frau Delius, the aunt to whose health the pine-tree 
sir was so becoming, and Bennet was introduced to her as 
“Mistair Bennet, the English artist of what I have told thee.” 

Bannister day after day heard Bennet’s small joys, how he had 
met the Fraulein in the village, and she had let him carry her 
easel, how she had graciously painted a harebell in the fore- 
ground of his picture, because she did harebells so beautifully, 
and how the good Frau Delius had asked him to teach the 
Fraulein Lorelei to paint, until at last Bannister made up his 
mind that he would see this deity if man might look on her 
and live. 

So it happened one day that he sauntered to them, just as 
Bennet was humbly suggesting to the Fraulein that it was as 
well to leave a little paint in one’s tubes for the next day’s work, 
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Bennet presented him at his shrine, and Bannister made his bow 
and then aired his somewhat startling German to the Frau Delius 
while the painting lesson went on. 

After that they often met, and the Frau knitted complacently 
and smiled at Bannister’s vile dialect and thought the happy 
Bennet a most gifted and altogether charming young man. 
Apparently the German for “ detrimental” was unknown in that 
part of the Black Forest. 

The Fraulein von Genft remarked that it was strange how they 
happened to choose the same way so often, seeing that there was 
such a variety of walks. But the matter, it seemed to Bennet, 
“ understood itself,” as the Fraulein would have said. When you 
see a person start from his or her inn-door it is not a difficult 
thing to walk in the same direction half an hour later. 

Bannister gave it as his opinion that the Fraulein was not a 
goddess at all, but quite an ordinary girl, with rather a way of 
moving and standing in beautiful attitudes. That was all. Why 
she should be too glorious and good for an honest young 
Englishman he failed to see. 

“ But if she’s rich,” he added thoughtfully, “ the thing might 
be worth doing. You and I between us could easily win over a 
simple damsel like that; we could persuade her you were an R.A., 
you know, and soon. And then, when once you were married, it 
wouldn’t matter ; she might swear a little, but no doubt she’d 
have some kind of fondness for you, and women soon resign 
themselves to a thing when it can’t be helped. You look shocked, 
but I assure you lots of marriages are done that way.” 

“ Bannister, you're blasphemous!” was all Bennet said, and he 
shuddered. 

“Well, perhaps not in ‘ the city, the beautiful city of Prague,’ 
but then, you know, you can’t live there for ever.” 

Bennet gasped audibly and said nothing, but he decided in his 
heart that if there was an absolutely soulless man on the earth 
that man was Bannister. And he forbore to explain to him over 
again, simply because he could not be expected to understand 
such exalted things, that the feeling he had for the Fraulein von 
Genft was merely the deepest reverence. 

“Well, I’ve done a good stroke for you to-day,” said Bannister 
in jubilation one night. ‘“Tve told her you're no end of a big 
man in your own country; heaven only knows the grand con- 
nections I haven’t lavished on you; and I said it was only a 
hobby of yours being a journeyman painter.” 

“ Bannister, how could you?” 

“Why not? You ought to thank me,” said Bannister, 
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“instead of looking at me in that reproachful way, when I’ve 
risked my soul for a fancy that will blow over in a month. 
That’s what I call friendship. I dealt it out’with a free hand 
while I was about it. I didn’t stop for any selfish considerations 
about my own conscience!” 

“ How can I thank you for lies?” 

“All right,” said Bannister huffily. 

Bennet sat silent for a long time. Then he asked rather 
sheepishly, “ What did she say, Bannister ?” 

“ Well,” retorted Bannister, “to be quite candid, she didn’t 
seem particularly much interested. She*listened politely enough 
until I had finished and then she went away.” 

“Serve you right!” said Bennet with a sigh. 

But a day or two afterwards he took the opportunity of putting 
things clearly before Bannister once more, and told him that he 
did not require of his friendship any more good strokes, that he 
looked upon himself as the meanest votary of the gnidiges 
Fraulein, and that it was nothing short of flat blasphemy to 
speak of her in any other way. 

And Bannister seemed pleased on the whole to hear it. 

Nevertheless Bennet reconciled it with his conscience and his 
homage to continue to give his divinity lessons in painting, and 
humbly ventured now and then to point out that there was a 
right way and a wrong way of drawing things. 


IV. 


Tunas went on so until there came a day when Bennet’s picture 
was declared to be finished, and they were all assembled in the 
old quarry to see it. 

Bannister stood on the outside of the group with his hat 
pushed back, and his hands in his pockets in the true mechanic 
style. Pictures were all very well, he thought, but he would 
rather have something that worked, and he chuckled to himself as 
he thought of something, as yet unknown to the world, that did 
work and could not fail to excite more admiration than a mere 
picture. Wait till the Fraulein saw that! 

The good Frau Delius peered anxiously into the canvas, 
examining about three square inches at a time, and the Fraulein 
stood quite still in front of it. 

“Truly, you do know,” she said at last, “ to paint ‘ the heaven’s 
glorious sun that will not be deep-searched with saucy looks!’” 
and she looked up to Bennet with a swift glance and blush for 
recognition, but he said nothing. 
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It was only part of her perfection to quote Shakespeare. His 
heart grew warm and his head swam with sudden delight, but it 
was not for him to presume to praise her. The Lorelei turned 
away her head with an inaudible sigh. 

“Perdition catch my soul!” at last exclaimed the good Frau, 
who had also read Shakespeare, some years ago, and possessed a 
long but somewhat treacherous memory, “perdition catch my 
soul,” said she, * but it is all-too-beautiful ——” 

The rest of this flattering tribute Bennet did not hear, for 
Bannister drew near with the wicked intent of further drawing 
out the Frau’s English, and the Fraulein Lorelei had turned away 
and was walking slowly along. Naturally Bennet could but 
follow her. 

As he came up to her and walked by her side, she looked up 
and said in a reflective kind of way, “I suppose you will go home, 
now you are ready with your picture?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” That necessary sequel had not occurred 
to him. 

“Your mother will be so glad, so proud x 

“T haven’t got a mother,” said Bennet simply. 

“ But your Geschwister, your brothers, your sisters ——” 

“Haven’t got any,” said poor Bennet; “I’m only a poor devil 
of a Bohemian, with nobody in particular to care for me but 
Bannister.” 

“Pity!” said the Fraulein softly. Her flow of English was not 
yet so great as her compassion. 

“O, Bannister’s a very good fellow, the best of men,” said 
Bennet rather wildly, not quite sure what he did say when two 
clear sympathetic eyes were looking so compassionately at him. 

“ Yes, I like him,” said the Fraulein in her simple way. 

“O yes, he’s a sort of father.” 

“ He is what-you-call—merry, your friend, not? He says he is 
asad dog but honest fellow, take him all across, and you are a 
very large gun! Is not that merry ?” 

“Very merry!” said Bennet with a disconsolate grin. What 
other lies had Bannister told her, he wondered. 

“ And when I found,” she went on, “ that you were so great in 
your own land and so clever I was shame——-” 

“Look here, mein Fraulein,” Bennet eagerly interrupted, 
“T’ve—lI’ve been wanting to tell you for some time. I’m afraid 
Bannister has been saying some very strange things to you. 
He has a lot of loose ideas, Bannister has, but though I 
am a Bohemian I like to be honest. He said I was rich and 
great and well-born and all that, and I’m not. I want you to 
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understand that. I couldn’t bear to—to—to have any false 
pretences! ” 

“Ja,” said the Friulein, rather bewildered by his hot haste 
and not quite sure what it meant, “ is that so?” 

Bennet was chilled; but of course he ought to have known that 
his small affairs could not possibly interest her. Imagine a 
goddess stooping to care whether a man was rich or poor! 

“T desire,” said the Fraulein presently, standing still under a 
pine whose top was swaying in the wind far above the other trees, 
“T do wish I could show you how I thank you for telling me so 
much, for teaching me how to paint—. Is there nothing I 
ean do?” 

She looked at him in a gently benignant fashion as though she 
would gladly be asked to do something. 

“May I kiss your hand, mein Fraulein?” he asked shyly, 
“that would be reward enough. I assure you that would be quite 
enough!” 

She looked surprised; and it struck Bennet that perhaps she 
did not know how beautiful she was and did not understand that 
a man could not desire more reward than that she should be 
gracious to him. Then she held out a slender brown hand, not 
altogether innocent of paint, and he tremblingly kissed it. 

“ But indeed,” he protested, “I do not need that you should 
thank me or reward me. I owe you more than I can ever repay. 
Who was it that encouraged me when I was out of heart with my 
picture? Who was it that pointed out to me the beautiful things 
I had missed? Who was it that inspired me to paint as I had 
never painted before? O mein Fraulein, it was you!” 

“ Mistair Bennet,” said the Fraulein shyly, “you are very, 
very good, and you say it to be kind, but I cannot——” 

But Bennet hardly heard what she was saying, for somehow he 
suddenly understood that Bannister’s impious imaginings were 
true after all. He had dared to love Athene. And then some 
small insinuating thing began whispering to him that if an R.A. 
might be considered near enough her level to raise his eyes to her, 
why should he not be an R.A.? 

The thing was simplicity itself in that moment of ecstasy and 
inspiration. He was indeed a Bohemian of the first water, hopeful 
or doleful in an instant for a feather’s weight of difference in the 
scale. He immediately saw a near and golden future when he 
should come flying back to Germany, covered with honours and 
glory, and kneel and lay them at her feet. Surely she would not 
turn away ? 


And he raised his eyes to her face, abashed and shy, for the 
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thought was in his head of the days that were coming and the 
words that he should say to her in those days. The Fraulein was 
looking away through the trees and the hand that he had kissed 
she was holding in the other one. 

He made up his mind that he ought before he went to say 
something that should make her understand, if might be, how 
truly he loved her. But not to-day; such a thing ought to have 
long consideration. The words must be well-chosen, not pre- 
sumptuous, but‘simple and pleading words that would show her 
what he felt and why he could not speak, so that if she pleased 
she could understand and give him hope. 

“Do you think you will be here to-morrow morning?” he 
asked and shyly looked the other way, “‘ because—I—I shall be 
here and I—there is something I should like to ask you.” 

“Not to-morrow morning,” said the Friulein, whose head also 
appeared to be turned away ; “‘ your friend has asked us to go to 
see a little machine he has made to-morrow morning——” 

Very kind of him, thought Bennet, and I never even heard of 
it! But it was a very small matter and he thought of it no 
more. 

“Then the afternoon,” he said; “and you will come ?” 

“ Nun ja,” said the Fraulein softly, “I will surely come!” 

“ Hallo!” said Bannister’s stentorian voice as he burst suddenly 
upon them, “ Frau Delius is going home.” 

Bennet looked up quickly and saw that the Fraulein was 
blushing. And what was there in a great honest hulking fellow 
like Bannister to blush about ? 

In the moonlight that night Bennet and Bannister were walking 
round the moat of the ruined castle on the edge of the forest, 
where tradition said there were strange things to be seen and 
heard. Bennet was thinking of all that had happened to him that 
day and looking joyously forward into the glowing future he had 
arranged for. He was going to make money as easily as other 
men make hay, and then—his heart stood still merely to think of 
such a glorious time. He did not tell Bannister of these 
dreamings. Bannister would only have taken out his pipe and 
smiled and said something cold-blooded about castles in the air 
and a young man’s fancy and wanton lapwings. 

Meanwhile Bannister was nervously singing to himself the song 
of the German’s Vaterland. 

Suddenly he left off singing and cleared his throat. 

“T say, Bennet,” he began, “ you remember the night when you 
came home raving about the Fraulein yon Genft and I—I said you 
were in love with her?” 
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“Yes,” said Bennet, and felt vaguely guilty at keeping his 
secret from so good a friend as Bannister. 

“ Well, I made fun of it then, but I can see better now.” 

“QO Bannister!” Bennet trembled on the verge of a con- 
fession. 

“Yes, it’s the height of idiotcy, I know, for a poor man, but I 
can’t help it; I do love her!” 

Bennet distinctly saw the moon give a great jump and then go 
out, and he stumbled on in darkness. 

“ And what are you going to do—about it?” he stammered. 

“ Tell her, I suppose,” said Bannister as though he were rather 
ashamed of himself than not, “ and ask her to wait till I get 
rich. It’s a mean sort of thing, but what can a man do?” 

“Then do you think,” asked Bennet while his heart stood still 
for the answer, “that she loves you?” 

“ Well,” said Bannister, “it’s an awkward thing for a man to 
talk about, but I believe she does. But I never would have 
allowed myself to fall in love with her if I hadn’t known what 
sort of fellow you were, fire one day and ice the next. And I 
knew by experience the more you raved about her the sooner it 
would be over. Because you know, Bennet, I speak as a friend 
or a father, you are rather a weak-minded and changeable fellow, 
aren’t you now?” 

“O yes,” groaned Bennet, “Iam. Very!” 

“ And you swore it was a sort of religious feeling.” 

“But are you sure she loves you?” 

As Bennet appeared to take it so quietly Bannister did not feeb 
such a traitor, and laughed as he answered. 

“Maidens are always shy, you know, but, yes, I could swear 
she does like me. I’ve often met her, by accident, when you 
were away painting, and we understand each other pretty well, 
I think. And you really don’t care for her ?” 

Bennet felt sick and ill. Why should he give her up to 
Bannister, 2 man without a soul to understand her? Why 
should he, who loved her so truly and so—And then he suddenly 
remembered a time when he had been ill and hopeless and 
penniless, and how a certain stranger, Bannister by name, had 
turned aside to him and ministered unto him and shared his small 
earnings with him. And Bannister could swear she loved him! 
What was the use of making a fuss? And then Bannister had as 
good as told him he did not think him worthy of her. Perhaps 
not ; he knew he was not, but he had meant to make himself 
worthier. Bannister was a far better man, take him altogether. 
And Bannister knew she loved him! Ah well, it was all over. 
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She had been kind to him, very kind, but of course that was only 
her divine graciousness, and very likely the more of an idiot one 
was the more kind and gracious she would be. Perfect women 
were so. He put his hand to his head and staggered a little, not 
seeing the road. Then the moon shone again and he stood 
upright and swallowed the bitterness. He was resolved. He 
remembered she had said in her frank way “I like him,” and she 
had blushed when Bannister came. What was the use of kicking 
against it? He must take his fate and bear it with the best 
grace he might. 

Then he attempted a laugh and choked and said, “ Do I care 
for her? No. She—she wasn’t the first, you know!” 

“Not by a long way!” said Bannister with a great breath of 
relief, and laid his hand with healthy heaviness on Bennet’s 
shoulder. “Thank you, old fellow. You've made me perfectly 
happy. Somehow I was afraid you did, after all. But a soft- 
hearted confiding fellow like you couldn’t have kept it to himself. 
You’d have told me for a dead certainty. I think I know you 
pretty well by this time, Bennet, nicht wahr ?” 

Bennet said nothing. 

“T never dreamt Germany was such a heaven of a place!” said 


Bannister, and threw his stick in the air and caught it and sang 
out loudly :— 


“ Das ist des Deutschen Vaterland, 
Wo Eide schwiért der Druck der Hand, 
Wo Treue hell vom Auge blitzt, 
Und Liebe warm im Herzen sitzt: 
Das soll es sein! 
Das, wackrer Deutscher, nenne dein.” 


(That is the German’s Fatherland, 

Where the pressure of the hand is an oath, 
Where clear faith flashes from the eye 
And warm love sits in the heart: 

That shall be it! 

That, brave German, call thine own.) 


Then he said, and somehow Bennet heard the words although 
his head was whirling madly, “I can understand now what you 
painters and poets mean by inspiration. The Fraulein Lorelei 
has taught me great things. I feel as if I could invent some- 
thing to astonish the world. Everything seems as clear as day- 
light now. Why, in the last week I have worked out a little idea 
I'd been grinding at for months. I’ve asked her to come and see 
- it to-morrow. You'll come too, won’t you? It’s down at the 
watermill.” 
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“T think not,” stammered Bennet; “I’ve finished my picture, 
and—” his voice broke—“ and there’s nothing more to do here. 
I want to start to-morrow. When—when shall you come?” 

“1?” said Bannister with a greatlaugh. ‘“ Heaven only knows. 
I must stop and learn to make love in German. I say, wish me 
luck!” 

“T wish you luck!” echoed Bennet, and perhaps it was the 
tears in his eyes that prevented his seeing the huge brown hand 
Bannister held out. All at once it seemed to him so laughably 
absurd, when one came to think of it, for two penniless young 
men so coolly to arrange which of them should take captive the 
most peerless woman in the world! And most likely she had a 
lover of her own, scores of lovers, no doubt, shockheaded spec- 
tacled hideous Germans. Strange to say this rational view of 
the affair did not make matters seem any better. 

Bennet packed up his picture the next morning, and took 
almost as much pains as if he really cared what became of it 
and his heart were not broken. It seemed hard that he should 
have come so near Paradise and not entered in. But he supposed 
such joy was not meant for him; the sight of it had only been 
granted, of course, as she said, to open his heart and soul. 

At that moment it seemed to him that the opening was a 
gaping wound. He sadly wondered how long he should have to 
live and bear it, and was altogether as miserable as a young and 
broken-hearted and penniless Bohemian can be. 

Then he wrote a simple little note to the Friulein—“I am 
going home. Forgive me for not coming to meet you, but I can- 
not. And if I have been presumptuous forgive me that too. 
I leave you to a man who is worthier of you than I.—Gorriiep 
BENNET.” 

And so he sailed for England, sick in many ways, with only 
himself and his picture in the world. He thought it was very hard 
and grievous to be borne, but it seemed that things always fell 
out so. It was fate; look at Dante and Beatrice, and Miles 
Standish. And as he was starting for home with wet eyes and 
heavy heart the Fraulein was waiting for him in the quarry, 
blushing and looking down and listening for his footsteps, while 
Bannister was tying his necktie with trembling hands to go and 
seek her. 

Bannister was going to put his fate to the touch and he desired 
to look his very best, and wished that a decent hat could be got 
in Rebensdorf, and that Jettchen could be brought to conceive 


of a polish not quite so far removed from the Day and Martin 
standard. 
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V. 


Now it so happened that Bennet’s picture was admitted at the 
very first exhibition he sent it to, a thing that had never been 
his lot before, and bought by a rich man with ideas of his 
own about painting. Bennet felt that if he had not been of 
all men most miserable this great luck would have made him 
perfectly happy. And also, strangely enough, several small 
sketches in his portfolio happened to be just the thing his newly 
found Creesus liked, and the dealers were not unkind. One of 
them, who had aforetime evaded his glance and overlooked any 
lurking merit there might be in his things, actually brought him 
a commission. Bennet rather expected the roof to fall in after 
that. 

But he accepted his luck as a matter of no particular interest 
now that there was no one in the world at whose feet to lay his 
triumphs. When a daring critic bore witness to his talent and 
testified publicly to the truthfulness of his work, Bennet simply 
sighed to think there was not any one he could show the paper 
to that would care a straw about it. 

He moved into a more respectable street, because his old attic 
reminded him of Bannister, and the thought of him brought 
other thoughts. He expected day by day to hear from Bannister, 
but Bannister did not turn up or give any sign. Strange to say 
the new rooms made no difference whatever in his thoughts, and 
he found it was no use pretending to himself he had forgotten 
the Fraulein just because he could not speak of her and did not 
look at the sketches he had made of her. So he agreed with 
himself to look upon her as his tutelary deity. This view, he felt, 
was not only safe but right. It would be grossly ungrateful to 
forget the inspiration that had changed his leaden fate into gold. 
Under this far-off and awe-inspiring title therefore he encouraged 
himself to remember the Fraulein Lorelei. 

With a very tender and trembling reverence he regarded his 
shrine, and when August came again he went down into the 
country and opened his Black Forest portfolio and began a new 
picture. It was a very simple picture, just a girl in white, with 
elear grey eyes and a huge hat, standing in the brilliant sunlight 
by an easel, with her hand on the corner of the canvas it held, and 
turning her head as if to say something very grave and well- 
considered to the beholder. This he called ‘Die schénste 
Jungfrau (the most beautiful maiden),’ because he would not 
call it ‘Die Lorelei’ and he could not call it the Fraulein von 
Genft.. 
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And when it was finished it was but natural, seeing it was the 
representation of his tutelary deity, that he should find himself 
kneeling before it. “O mein Fraulein,” he was saying in his 
heart, “I was not worthy of you, but I have tried to live straight 
and follow after the beautiful and true. And I have kept you 
pure and sacred in my heart.” And he was not ashamed for the 
tears to trickle through his fingers, for he was still but a 
Bohemian, and to Bohemians scenes never come amiss. 

It was hung in the Grosvenor, where go all the original and 
daring pictures, and nearly all the pictures one can look at twice 

One day in June Bennet was walking down Piccadilly, half- 
regretting the old student-days when there was no regulation 
garb and not the slightest chance of his knowing anybody he met. 
He had just bowed to the lady who claimed to have “ discovered ”’ 
him, and who also rigorously claimed the tithes. of mint and 
cummin due to her for having launched him, when whom should 
he meet but Bannister! Bannister with a hat that proclaimed 
the Fatherland and a dingy look that put one in mind of one 
of the sons of the Merwings. Somebody said, “ How d’ye do?” 
but Bennet was quite sure it was not he, and he was surprised to 
find himself, not many minutes after, on a seat in the Green Park 
by Bannister’s side. 

Bannister was chatting merrily on with a decided German 
accent, and remarking on Bennet’s cleanly and well-combed 
appearance with his old plainness of speech. All the while 
Bennet was trembling to ask for her. Twenty times he tried and 
twenty times he discovered that he could not. 

At last Bannister said, “I say, Bennet, you remember the 
German girl that you gave painting lessons to—the Lorelei, you 
know?” 

“Yes,” said poor Bennet, “O yes!” 

“ Well, if you can believe it, I found she didn’t care a scrap for 
me! I found her in tears with a letter in her hand, and when 
my trembling heart would let me speak, she simply sent me 
away! just waved her hand and sent me away. Such a sell, you 
know!” 

Bennet said nothing, but it seemed to him the Green Park had 
never had such a thoroughly desolate and God-forsaken look 
before. 

“But it took me a good two months to get over it,” said 
Bannister with an elaborate sigh, “and then I got a berth in the 
electric works at Krammburg and I gradually came round, or 
else at first I thought I never should forget her. Were you ever 
so long?” 
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No answer. Bennet was stabbing his stick into the ground as 
though his life depended on burying it up to the handle. 

“ And I believe she liked you, after all, you fickle swain. That’s 
another innocent heart to be laia to your account. What slayers 
of the fair you Bohemians are!” 

“ Bannister !” 

It was only a cry from Bennet’s heart, full of pain and memory 
and love and all sorts of stifled things, but it pierced to Bannister’s 
thickly coated heart, and in one moment he learnt more than years 
of reading would have driven into his head. He looked aghast at 
Bennet. 

“And you gave her up for me! O Bennet, what a friend I have 
been to you. Great blundering selfish vain idiot that I am, I 
have ruined both your lives.” 

He turned away and brushed his coat-sleeve across his eyes and 
then tried to hum a tune, dense Englishman that he was, ashamed 
of showing emotion : 

“O nein! o nein! 
Sein Vaterland muss grésser sein.” 

“ Not that tune, Bannister ! ” 

Bannister held his tongue and hung his head' and felt 
thoroughly ashamed of himself. When he looked up again 
Bennet was gone. 

He had rushed away, wild with the pain of pent-up longing, to 
look once more at his “ Schénste Jungfrau,” to probe as deeply as 
possible the wounds Bannister had opened. 

The Grosvenor was full of people, but he threaded his way 
unconsciously through them, heedless of various raised eye-glasses 
and smiles, looking nowhere in particular and hopelessly, bitterly 
dwelling on the things that might have been. He had some vague 
and wild idea of tearing down the picture of his love and bearing 
it home and gazing on it till he died. He did not see what else 
he could do. 

And there in front of “Die schénste Jungfrau” stood the 
Fraulein von Genft.... 

“Mein Fraulein!” 

She raised her eyes and he saw that the tears in them suddenly 
overflowed with joy. Hardly knowing what he did he seized her 
hand and drew her on and stopped not until they were in the 
small end-room. 

Then he turned and took her other hand and bent to look into 
her face. And the curious thing was that when he stammeringly 
addressed her in German she proved to have learnt his tongue and 
answered him in purest idiomatic English. 
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And there and then, in that small room, standing apparently 
dry-shod to the world which every now and then peeped at them 
and considerately retired, Bennet knew that the waves of happi- 
ness went clean over his head. 


“Tech glaube die Wellen verschlingen 
Am Ende Schiffer und Kahn: 
Das hat mit ihrem Singen 
Die Lorelei gethan.” 


(I believe the waves swallow 

In the end the boatman and boat: 
That has with her singing 

The Lorelei done.) 


Constance A. M. Correrett. 
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A Royal Plaything. 


TuErE are few episodes in history more replete with dramatic 
interest than the story of Gabrielle d’Estrées, Marquise de 
Monceaux and Duchesse de Beaufort—mistress and favourite of 
Henry le Grand, King of France and Navarre. 

Youngest daughter of Antoine d’Estrées, Marquis de Cceuvres 
and his wife Mademoiselle de la Bourdaisitre, Gabrielle sprang 
from an ancient and noble family. She was born in the year 
1572, and was therefore just seventeen years old on the accession 
of Henry to the throne in 1589, on the assassination of his 
cousin Henry III. 

The fame of her beauty attracted many noble suitors to her 
father’s seat, the Chateau de Coeuvres, near Soissons; but Gabrielle’s 
affections do not appear to have become seriously engaged until 
the arrival of the Duc de Bellegarde at the chateau on a mission 
from Henry IV. to her father. 

Bellegarde, at this time First Gentleman of the Chamber to the 
King, combined with the possession of great wealth a most 
prepossessing appearance, engaging manners, and a reputation 
for wit. His alliance was sought after in consequence by the 
noblest damsels of France. Mademoiselle d’Estrées, who had not 
yet appeared at Court, flattered by his attentions, and enamoured 
of his person, with the consent of her father affianced herself to 
the Duc, who soon after returned to the Court at Mantes. 

Gabrielle, if we are to believe the old chroniclers, was about 
this period the most beautiful woman in France. A _ blonde, 
her eyes blue and sparkling, her complexion of dazzling lustre 
and transparency, her teeth of pearly whiteness, framed by lips 
bearing the impress of the God of Love himself; a lovely throat 
and bust; an exquisite taste in dress, and manners remarkable 
for modesty and gentleness. Such is the enthusiastic description 
of the beauty, who, had she been permitted to live, would have 
been Queen of France. 
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The following sonnet on Gabrielle’s eyes emanates from a poet 
of the time :— 


“Ce ne sont pas des yeux, ce sont plutdt des dieux 
Ils ont dessus Jes rois la puissance absolue 
Dieux! Non ce sont des cieux, ils ont la couleur bleue! 
Et le mouvement prompt comme celui des cieux.” 


Bellegarde, on his return to Court, was so enamoured of his 
mistress as to be imprudent enough to laud her charms before his 
susceptible master, who was then dividing his attentions between 
Angélique d’Estrées, Abbess of Maubuisson (sister to Gabrielle) ; 
Marie de Beauvilliers, Abbess of Montmartre, and various other 
frail beauties of the time. 

Henry having expressed a wish to judge for himself, accompanied 
Bellegarde to Coeuvres, where Gabrielle was presented to him. 
Her appearance made a great and lasting impression upon the 
King, who openly expressed his admiration of the beautiful girl 
and commanded her appearance at his Court, then located at 
Senlis. Mademoiselle d’Estrées, however, was too sincerely 
attached to Bellegarde to be allured by the somewhat equivocal 
attentions of the King, and the amorous messages that reached 
her from His Majesty received scant attention, while his presents 
were returned to the donor. Piqued at his want of success, 
Henry became more and more enamoured, until at last, throwing 
all scruples aside, he summoned Bellegarde to his presence and 
bade him peremptorily desist from his suit for the hand of 
Mademoiselle Gabrielle. 

The King’s manner was stern and uncompromising, and he gave 
the Duc to understand that he brooked no rival either in love, 
war, or politics. Bellegarde hesitated. Of a frank, chivalrous 
disposition, there is little doubt that even at the cost of his 
position at Court and the certain loss of the King’s favour he 
would have shrunk from the sacrifice and accepted the alternative 
of a private marriage urged upon him by Gabrielle herself. 

Unfortunately, however, it had come to his ears that Gabrielle 
had entered into an intimate correspondence with the Duc de 
Longueville, the Lord Chamberlain of France, and although there 
is no reason to suppose that the relations between them were 
other than those of simple friendship, yet Bellegarde, deeply hurt 
and mortified at what he deemed her levity of disposition, 
submitted to his royal master and quitted Senlis. Mademoiselle 
d’Estrées when informed of this was overwhelmed with grief. 
There can be little doubt that she was tenderly attached to 
Bellegarde, and felt his loss acutely, for, after an affecting 
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interview with the King, in which she besought him with tears, 
but in vain, to consent to her union with the Duke, she secretly 
quitted the Court and returned to Coeuvres. 

Henry at this period was engaged in the struggle for his crown 
with the Holy League, which, under the leadership of the Duc de 
Mayenne, aimed at the elevation to the throne of an orthodox 
Prince of the House of Bourbon. He was compelled now to take 
the field against the army of the League, which, reinforced by 
some Spanish troops under the great Duke of Parma, had 
established itself near Paris, then held by the League. Early in 
November 1590, Henry arrived with his army at La Fere, some 
eight leagues from Coeuvres, and it was here that an incident 
characteristic of his daring disposition occurred. He had been 
much mortified at the sudden departure of Mademoiselle d’Estrées 
from Senlis, and had spared no effort by means of presents and 
missives to soften her resentment, but without success. Gabrielle 
remained in seclusion at the chateau, in the society of her sister, 
Madame de Villars, abandoning herself to the grief and mortifica- 
tion that possessed her. The King determined, therefore, to plead 
his cause in person, and by a bold stroke command her admiration 
and rouse her interest. His design was to pay a sudden visit to 
Gabrielle at Coeuvres. The project was a hazardous one. The 
intervening district swarmed with the soldiers of the League, and 
discovery meant a long captivity, if not worse, to the heretic 
King. Undaunted, however, at the obstacles, Henry confided his 
intention only to the most intimate of his nobles, and in spite of 
all remonstrance, accompanied only by a few chosen attendants, 
he quitted La Feére upon his romantic errand in the dawn of a 
November morning. On approaching Soissons, then in possession 
of the enemy, he dismissed his attendants, and disguising himself 
as a peasant, performed the remainder of the journey on foot and 
alone, carrying a sack upon his head the more completely to hide 
his identity. Thus equipped, he arrived safely at the chateau, 
where he was received by Mademoiselle d’Estrées, who had been 
apprised of his visit. His reception was far from cordial, however. 
Her grief was too recent and the blow to her feelings too severe 
for Gabrielle to look with equanimity upon the author of her 
misfortunes. She received Henry coldly, therefore, passing some 
disdainful remarks upon his plebeian attire. 

The King, after partaking of some slight refreshment, returned 
to La Fere, taking care, however, before his departure, to enlist 
the support of Madame de Villars in the accomplishment of his 
designs with regard to her sister. 

The position of that sister was then certainly one that ought to 
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command our sympathy. Deserted by her lover, she could not 
even turn to her own family for protection against Henry’s 
persecution, for such was the licence of the time, that, far from 
being regarded with obloquy, the position of mistress to the King 
was esteemed by many of the noblest ladies as one of influence 
and profit, if not of honour. 

In that romantic age, too, it was impossible that the heart of a 
young girl should have remained untouched at his recent daring 
exploit, when he had risked not only his kingdom, but even his 
life for her sake. 

Henry at this period was the champion of the Huguenot Faith, 
the close ally of Elizabeth of England, the bitter foe of the feared 
and hated Philip of Spain. All Europe rang with the account of 
his daring exploits in his struggle with the League. His deeds 
of personal courage, his manly appearance, and frank familiar 
manners made him the idol of his troops. The cause of the 
League seemed lost. All France burned to place herself under 
the sway of a hero. How was it possible for a maid situated as 
Gabrielle to contend for long against influences so powerful? In 
the words of the poet— 


“Contre un pouvoir si grand qu’eut pu faire d’Estrées ? 
Par une charme indomptable elle était attirée. 
Elle avait a combattre en ce funeste jour 
Sa jeunesse, son ceeur, un héros et |’amour.” 


That she did still so contend must ever be remembered to her 
honour and credit. 

France soon rang with the news of the royal exploit. Her 
rrame was inseparably coupled with that of His Majesty; her 
reputation was fatally compromised. Still she persisted in her 
refusal to entertain the King’s proposals, until at last, her father, 
weary of the whole affair, and anxious to shift the responsibility 
of his daughter’s contumacious behaviour on to other shoulders 
than his own, announced his intention of bestowing her hand in 
marriage upon a former suitor, Nicolas d’Armerval, Baron de 
Liancour. From the character of the gentleman selected, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the choice of the Marquis 
was influenced by the expressed wish of the King. 

Monsieur de Liancour, although wealthy, was ill-favoured in 
person and weak in mind. He was already a widower with a 
large family. 

Gabrielle endeavoured in vain to dissuade her father from 
adopting a course so fatal to her happiness. He remained 
unmoved by her entreaties, and preparations for the wedding 
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were duly pushed forward. It was only now that Gabrielle’s 
resolution commenced to fail her. On the one side a marriage 
most distasteful and repugnant to her, on the other a position 
of splendour and influence with the hero of France. In her 
extremity she made one last appeal to the generosity of the 
King. 

In vain, however. Henry expressed himself as powerless to 
interfere in a family affair of so much delicacy, but pledged his 
royal word that if she so desired he would take her under his 
protection the moment the marriage was solemnised. 

Then, and then only, she yielded. Preparations were secretly 
made, and it was arranged that an armed party should be 
despatched from Senlis in time to carry her off immediately after 
the ceremony. 

Gabrielle’s marriage with Monsieur de Liancour took place, 
accordingly, in the month of January 1591, but the abduction 
plot was not carried out until some days after. 

The reason for the delay was that information had just reached 
the King that the state of affairs in Paris was favourable to the 
capture of the city by a coup de main. With him, to his credit 
be it said, the soldier at the call of duty ever took precedence of 
the lover, and at the moment when Madame de Liancour was 
eagerly listening for the hoof-strokes of the escort destined to 
bear her to his arms, Henry was marching with all his troops on 
Paris. Hours turned into days, and Gabrielle was in despair. 
Spurning the attentions of the husband she loathed, and ignorant 
of the cause of the delay, she addressed a passionate appeal to 
the King, and spent the long hours straining her eyes in the 
direction of Senlis, seeking for the promised succour. 

The attempt on Paris having failed, Henry was free to direct 
his attention to other matters, and on receipt of Gabrielle's 
missive an envoy was immediately despatched to Monsieur de 
Liancour, peremptorily commanding him to appear before the 
King with his wife, Madame Gabrielle. 

The Baron, fearing to disobey, set out forthwith. The day 
following his arrival he was summarily banished to one of his 
distant estates, and Gabrielle was duly installed as Maitresse-a- 
titre to the King. From the first her hold over the volatile 
monarch appears to have become firmly established. Her charms 
permitted no rival attraction, and Henry, who loved to be amused, 
yielded himself readily to her gay humour. 

She received at Court with all the state of a Queen, no one, not 
even excepting the King himself, being allowed to remain covered 
in her presence. Her beautiful face was ever cheerful, she was 
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submissive, and yielded readily to the King’s caprices. Henry 
disliked practical, strong-minded women, and it was to her gentle 
feminine qualities that Gabrielle doubtless owed the strength of 
his attachment, which lasted through good and evil report until 
the day of her death. 

As far as we know, there was only one disturbing element in 
their relations. Henry was extremely jealous, and whether from 
design or a love of flirtation, Gabrielle on more than one occasion 
provoked his ire by the levity of her manner with the gay 
cavaliers of the Court. Bellegarde, who had been restored to the 
King’s good graces on Madame de Liancour taking up her 
residence at Court, was an especial source of disquiet to his royal 
master. Henry could not forget the attachment that formerly 
existed between them, and on one occasion Bellegarde, when 
admitted to a private interview with Gabrielle, only escaped 
arrest, if not worse, by the friendly warning of the Captain of the 
Guard, whom the King, in a tempest of jealous fury, had 
despatched with orders to kill the personage, whoever he might be, 
closeted at that moment with Madame Gabrielle. On another 
occasion, the King suspecting a secret interview, returned 
suddenly and unexpectedly from hunting, and proceeding to 
her apartment, insisted that a small closet which he found locked 
should be opened. According to the gossip of the time, Belle- 
garde, who was concealed therein, could only extricate himself by 
dropping a great height from the window to the ground. The 
story is not authenticated, however, and most probably originated 
through those who would only too gladly have depreciated her 
influence. 

How great this influence was we learn from the letters that 
passed between them on those occasions when his military duties 
compelled Henry to separate from his mistress. Some of these letters 
have been handed down to us. On his side they are filled with 
expressions of the most passionate attachment to “ Mon bel ange,” 
his usual mode of address to Gabrielle. Space only permits us to 
reproduce one of these letters. It was written in acknowledg- 
ment of a present of her portrait :-— 


“Le Roi 4 Madame Gabrielle d’Estrées. 


Je vous écris des pieds de votre peinture, que j'adore seulement pour 
ce qu’elle est faite pour vous—non qu’elle vous ressemble. 


J’en puis étre juge compétent, vous ayant peinte en toute perfection dans 
mon ame, dans mon cceur, dans mes yeux.” 


In March 1594, Henry, with the connivance of de Brissac, 
Governor of the city, captured Paris by a coup de main. He 
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was now everywhere victorious. The leaders of the League, 
dispirited by defeat, and conceiving their cause hopeless 
against so able and energetic a monarch, hastened to become 
reconciled to His Majesty, and Henry became in fact, as well as in 
name, King of France. He made his public entry into Paris 
in September of 1594, amidst the enthusiastic plaudits of 
the citizens. Gabrielle, now Marquise de Monceaux—for such was 
the title, together with large estates, conferred on her by the King 
on the birth of her son César, Duc de Vendome, in the previous 
June—took part in the procession in a sumptuous litter, and 
attired in a magnificent robe blazing with jewels. The Marquise 
was now at the zenith of her glory. The greatest ladies of France, 
the Duchesses of Montpensier and Nemours, solicited her good 
offices. Even Madame Catherine, the King’s sister, found it 
advantageous to hide her resentment at the liaison, and keep on 
good terms with the favourite; while the unhappy Marguerite de 
Valois, the Queen, deigned to request her powerful intercession 
with the King for pecuniary aid against her creditors. 

In spite, however, of the aduiation and splendour with which 
she was surrounded, Gabrielle was far from content with her lot. 
She aspired to the position of lawful wife to the King, and Queen 
of France, and, prompted by her ambition, adapted her conduct 
with that end in view. That her aspirations rested upon good 
foundation there can be no possible doubt. It is certain that 
either the Marquise or her family was in possession of a written 
promise of marriage, given by the King in the early days of his 
courtship, to overcome the scruples of Mademoiselle d’Estrées. 
From the Queen Henry had been separated for many years, and 
her licentious life rendered her divorce or removal easy, whenever 
such a course should be deemed expedient. The divorce of the 
Marquise from her husband de Liancour had been pronounced, and 
the Parliament of Paris had confirmed the royal decree legitimising 
her little son César. 

In the summer of 1597, Gabrielle was created Duchesse de 
Beaufort. Her position at Court was now one of unexampled 
splendour. She took up her residence at the Louvre, where she 
received with the state and ceremony of a Queen. Her levées and 
receptions were eagerly attended by the noblest gentlemen and 
ladies of the Court. A guard of honour was allotted for her 
separate use, and—crowning honour of all—at a fée given to 
the Spanish Ambassadors, on the conclusion of peace with Spain, 
she was waited upon during the repast by Princesses of the 
Blood. 

The King now openly announced his project of marrying Madame 
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la Duchesse. Negotiations for divorce were opened with Queen 
Marguerite, and an Embassy was despatched to Rome to obtain the 
sanction of the Pope. It was further to request from His Holi- 
ness a dispensation for the marriage of His Majesty to the 
Duchesse. 

These proceedings caused the greatest consternation among the 
Ministers, chief of whom was M. de Rosny, the treasurer, after- 
wards Duc de Sully. In vain they represented to their royal 
master the imprudence of his action—the offence it would cause 
to the people, and the certainty that on his demise the country 
would again be plunged into a civil war. Henry remained firm. 
Influenced by the charms of his mistress, who, blinded by 
ambition, failed to recognise the danger of the course she was 
pursuing, he proceeded with the accomplishment of his design. 

The Cardinal Legate de Medici, whose mission to France to bring 
about peace with Spain had now been fulfilled, was about to return 
to Rome. Henry, thinking to enlist his interest with the Pope for 
a satisfactory reply to his Embassy, broached to him the subject 
so dear to his heart. The Cardinal diplomatically evaded the 
King’s solicitations. Subsequently, however, when taking leave of 
the principal French nobles, he referred to the subject, and 
solemnly warning them that such a project could only result in 
the ruin of the kingdom, he exhorted them to do everything in 
their power to turn His Majesty from his resolve. 

This address made a great impression upon his hearers, and 
there is reason to fear was practically the death warrant of tho 
unfortunate Duchesse. 

At Easter, 1599, Henry was at Fontainebleau with Madame la 
Duchesse. As, however, it was not considered desirable from 
political motives for him to spend Passion Week in the society 
of his mistress, it was arranged that the latter should proceed to 
Paris, and take up her residence for a few days at the hotel of 
Monsieur Zamet—a wealthy financier of Italian extraction, who 
had made a large fortune by ministering to the weaknesses of 
Henry III., in whose suite he at first held a menial position. 

The Duchesse was not in robust health, and appears to have 
been troubled with sore misgivings at her approaching separation 
from the King. 

Her nights were disturbed by terrible dreams, and she was 
oppressed with a sense of impending calamity. Henry himself 
was very averse to the separation, but great pressure was brought 
to bear upon him by the nobles in his suite, who represented the 
scandal that was likely to ensue if the King passed the Holy Week 
in the company of his mistress. On the Monday following Palm 
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Sunday, therefore, Gabrielle set out in a litter for Meiun, whence 
the remainder of the journey to Paris was to be performed by 
water. Henry accompanied her, and did his utmost to console the 
Duchesse, who was prostrate with grief. 

On arriving at Melun the scene was most affecting. Again 
and again she threw herself into Henry’s arms, expressing with 
passionate tears and sobs her presentiment that they would never 
meet again, until the King, altogether unmanned, caught her up, 
and bearing her from the boat back to her litter, vowed that come 
what might nothing should part them. The gentlemen of the 
suite here interposed, however, and representing the impolicy of 
such a course, prevailed upon the Duchesse to allow herself to be 
conducted again to the boat, which at once set out for Paris, 
Gabrielle standing up in the stern and holding out her arms to 
Henry as a last farewell. The latter, after watching the boat out 
of sight, returned much depressed to Fontainebleau. 

The Duchesse arrived at Paris the same night, and was escorted 
to the hétel by Zamet in person. The two following days were 
passed in repose and receiving visits. 

On the Thursday before Good Friday her host gave a magnifi- 
cent entertainment, at which she was present. 

After the repast, accompanied by the Duchesses de Guise and de 
Retz, Gabrielle proceeded to the church of St. Antoine to hear 
Mass. 

On the conclusion of the service, complaining of indisposition, 
she returned to the Hotel Zamet. Here, overcome by sickness, she 
asked for some fruit, which Zamet brought her with his own hards. 
The Duchesse had scarcely partaken of it when she suffered from 
a burning sensation in the throat and stomach, and fell into a 
kind of fit. On recovering somewhat -the unfortunate woman, 
declaring that she had been poisoned, insisted on being removed at 
once from the house, and caused herself to be carried to the abode 
of her aunt, Madame de Sourdis. Here she became rapidly worse 
—suffering from violent sickness and convulsions—and finally 
expired in the greatest agony on the night of Good Friday, 1599. 

That the Duchesse was poisoned there can be no doubt. She 
thought so herself, and contemporary writers record their 
suspicions to the same effect. The illness was sudden and 
inexplicable, and the doctors found themselves helpless to amelio- 
rate it. The guilty person or persons were never revealed. By 
her pretensions to the Crown matrimonial, the unfortunate 
Duchesse had set herself in antagonism against the whole nation, 
whose most anxious desire—after the turmoil of the war of 
succession at the death of the previous monarch—was to see the 
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Crown descend to a legitimate heir whose rights would be 
indisputable, This could never have been the case with the children 
of the Duchesse, and there is little doubt that in those fierce un- 
bridled days the removal of an obstacle to the welfare of the 
people, even though it involved the murder under the most cruel 
circumstances of a helpless woman, would be regarded as a 
meritorious act rather than otherwise, and one in which the 
means were justified by the end. 

That Gabrielle’s death was a relief to the nation is apparent 
from the sequel. The whole circumstances were hushed up. A 
post-mortem examination of the remains was held, but the result 
was never allowed to be divulged. No one was brought to account 
for the murder, and even Zamet continued in high favour with the 
King. The funeral was celebrated with the utmost pomp and 
magnificence. 

Henry, after being plunged in the most profound grief and 
melancholy—after writing to his sister Madame Catherine that 
the root of his love was withered, never to revive again—Henry 
Le Grand—Henry the hero—without striking a blow to avenge 
the foul murder of the woman who had loved him too well—five 
weeks after her death under the most heartrending sufferings— 
was laying his heart (!), even his Crown, at the feet of Henriette 


de Balzac, Mademoiselle d’Entragues! 

















Che Misadventures of an American Princess. 


A NEAPOLITAN OPERA, 


(Before the overture began they had, of course, to tune the violins ; 
and it was done, discordantly, in this wise.) 


“Waar can you do for me, cavo mio?” (caressingly.) “I ama 
most unhappy mortal! I can neither eat nor sleep. Day and 
night, there is the bad dream of my debts. Don’t be hard on me! 
You have a soul; at least, I suppose you have!” (impudently.) 
“Souls are unlike titles, they don’t run exclusively in particular 
families. So an inn-manager—oh, very well; if you prefer it, a 
quast Padrone!—may have a soul. Now, for the love of your 
soul ” (with a whine.) 

“About sleeping, I can’t say! As for your not eating: don’t 
tell me that! Whenever you dine here, you eat enough for ten!” 

“Then I eat like a Swiss, you'll say next—I? I? An Italian 
Prince.” 

“An end will come to it all pretty quickly, I can tell you! 
You must, and shall, pay up! You owe me hundreds of lire 
for wine, and cigars, and dinners, not to speak of an occasional 
advance for a cab. In the name of patience, have you nothing 
you can sell, Prince? Prince?” (sneeringly.) 

“Just my title and myself! And you can be broker” (unblush- 
ingly). ‘That's what I came to talk about. But I must draw 
a prize, mind you, as well as get your receipt in full for the little 
I may have had in this hotel. Look here! you've done it for 
others ; it is very much to your interest to do it for me. You 
shall have a handsome fee—you’re dealing, you know, with a 
noble. Your part won't be difficult. I’m a fine young fellow ’”— 
Signor Giacomo’s expression was eloquent and highly uncom- 
plimentary—“ and if I’m not exactly a prince, I’m det principi di 
Castelpisano; and foreigners never know the difference! Now, 
who have you got here? English fortunes? American?? and 
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what’s your price???” (the violent gesticulation and rising 
querulousness are typified by the extra notes of interrogation.) 

“So fast? I must be very sure of my money! There is an 
English heiress, but she’d make two of you, my Prince” (with 
concentrated bitterness), “and she’s not to be caught with chaff, 
either, I imagine——” 

“Old birds are not to be caught——” began the Prince. 

“____and there are the two Americans !” 

“ Americans? much the best! They are the highest bidders 
of any for titles; and then, as a rule, they are neither ugly nor 
dowdy.” 

“But what am I to get out of the business? The Conde della 
Portapisarelli is something like a man! It would be some 
pleasure to push a suit for him. She’s a sweet creature; and, 
they tell me, enormously rich!” (with a sigh.) 

The scene was the inner office of a big Neapolitan hotel. The 
speakers were two—Castelpisano—a pasty-faced, undersized 
dandy, whose blood may have been as blue as skim-milk, but 
whose bone was clearly deficient ; and the sly, fat, hand-to-mouth 
part-proprietor of the house. 


(The fiddles tuned on discordantly.) 


A pact between these worthies would naturally take long in 
the making. Castelpisano’s time was absolutely valueless. He 
could consequently afford to be lavish with it. When the Padrone 
was called to other affairs, he left his client astride on the office 
chair—first thoughtfully locking up his cash-box, which held a 
few lire. When it suited him, he returned to re-open negotia- 
tions. There was plenty of precedent to go upon. He had 
been through the whole thing several times already, with other 
distinguished fellow-citizens. There was even a sort of under- 
standing in the public mind, in certain quarters, as to the 
amount of commission due to such an amateur matrimonial agent 
as himself. But, of course, these two haggled; no Neapolitan 
would think he had done himself justice unless he haggled over a 
bargain. The younger man made, in the course of their debate, 
an observation or two respecting the personal charms of the lady ; 
but this was, clearly, merely for form’s sake. Finally, it was duly 
covenanted that our Prince should sit next the Americans that 
day at table—to make what running he could! Castelpisano 
drew six bills in the Padrone’s favour, dependent, be it weil 
understood, on caro mio Giacomo helping on his marriage with a 
lady of large means. The first bill was payable in two months’ 
time. Clearly it could be met only with the bride’s money; seeing 
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that the princely aspirant to the lady’s dollars had not a soldo of 
his own, and had even sold his right to the allowance (£40 a year) 
his father made him, for six years to come: consequently, it may 
be safely inferred that this descendant of the ancient Romans 
meant to do his wooing with all warmth and speed. 


(The tuning of the fiddles being at length over and done, there came 
the overture.) 


The visitors were fluttering, or gliding, or pushing—as the case 
might be—into their places at the table d@héte, and unfolding 
their half-wet—and only half-washed—table-napkins. A rather 
angular American of middle age had just piloted her very pretty 
niece down the long room, and, as she seated herself, Miss Vale, 
senior, said, across the table, addressing a compatriot: “ Why, 
now, thank you, we had a reel good time to-day. I call it a 
vurrwy handsome lake. What was the name of it, Ada?” 

“The one we came to first?” asked a clear, young voice with 
a superabundance of the distinctive Philadelphian accent. 

“No, Ada dear! The one way up beyond the Temple and the 
women selling those things—sort o’ mussy, I call ’em—in a plate.” 

“Oh, of course, Auntie, you mean Fusaro!” (pronounced 
Few-say-ro.) 

What does it matter how “sweet seventeen ” pronounces? In 
Ada Vale’s case, there were so many other things to take up an 
observer’s attention—the small, shapely head, 


“Like a bell-flower on its bed;” 


the delicate outline of the profile; the even teeth, in quality like 
mother-of-pearl ; the grey-blue eyes, as large as they make them 
in America,—and such a look of fresh feelings; such receptivity, 
intelligence, and brightness ! 

Impelled by patriotism and general benevolence, the American 
lady over the way caught the girl’s eye, and said in a low, distinct 
tone—“ Fusaro.” 

Americans are noticeably teachable; in general, too, they are 
unaffected. Ada bent her mind to learn, and confessed her 
ignorance at the same moment. 

“Foo-sah-ro! Thank you,” with a grateful smile that set all 
the mother-of-pearl row flashing, just as a short, narrow-chested 
man—a certain acquaintance of Signor Giacomo’s—slipped into 
the empty chair next the slender Transatlantic flower. 

At first she scarcely noticed him. Her glance ran up and down 
the long table; she was pleased with the lights, with many of 
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the faces that bent over the board, with somebody’s gorgeous 
black fan, with an Italian lady’s splendid little fat hand, with 
that cunning waist (Anglic?, bodice) that has the big collar—“ And 
oh, Auntie, that’s the shade of red I wanted for my costoom, and 
Worth would not let me have it!” A churlish person might have 
said— 
“She had 

A heart—how shall I say ?—too soon made glad, 

Too easily impressed: she liked whate’er 

She looked on, and her looks went everywhere.” 


They even fell approvingly upon the dusty plants in pots, 
intended as ornaments for the dinner-table, and on the pale, 
sour, and ungenerous oranges that did duty for dessert. 

The elder Miss Vale had also admiring glances to bestow— 
many of them and ardent; but all her deepest rapture fell in 
proud and loving looks upon her sweet niece. 

Meantime, Signor Giacomo did not neglect his part. 

The head-waiter, much to his astonishment, was told to pay 
particular attention to Castelpisano. Mine host himself came 
bowing and hoping his Excellency was in need of nothing that 
the house could afford. The title of Principe was rained down 
in showers on the degenerate specimen of humanity that sat by 
the fair Ada’s side. 

“Auntie,” said the girl, sotto voce, “this must be some great 
man. I guess Principe means Duke, or Baron, or something ; 
and they’re all so very attentive to him!” 

“ He doesn’t look like the I-talian royal family as I have seen 
them in pictures,” said the sceptical elder lady, adding doubtfully 
—“Tm sure, anyway, he’s very refined-looking. Dear me! I 
never thought of people of such high station dining at the public 
table.” (All this was, of course, in a confidential undertone.) 

Signor Giacomo himself brought his Prince’s champagne a 
minute later; and, some of it overflowing towards Ada’s plate, 
the host had to apologise to her for himself and the Prince; and 
his little Excellency fell to making his own excuses in very broken 
English. The fish course was only beginning, and they were 
already as good as introduced. His speech had, for Ada, the great 
charm of novelty; indeed, one who was thoroughly accustomed 
to broken English would still be constrained to admit that the 
language with a strong foreign accent is prettier and softer than 
the purest Philadelphian. When his English failed him, he 
eked it out with French, or his native tongue; and these new 
acquaintances, Auntie included, managed to misunderstand each 
other to their mutual satisfaction, not only through the whole 
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of dinner-time, but also for more than an hour in the Salon 
afterwards. 


(Here is one of the entr’actes.) 


“T’m vurrwy glad the I-talian master’s coming to-morrow,” 
Auntie said, combing her grey hair. “Itll be a nice com- 
plimentary thing to address the Prince in his own language.” 

“How soon do you judge we'll be able to do that, Auntie 
dear?” asked Ada, from an inner room. “It took—oh, I don’t 
know how many quarters before I could talk any French” (perhaps 
she said— before I talked French anny”; but does it matter 
if certainty on this point is unattainable ? ) 

“But we know some I-talian from the songs we learnt; and 
they say it’s so easy!” said the hopeful Aunt. 

“The Prince is rather like the Faun in the Museum. I was 
thinking how I should draw them both,” Ada said reflectively. 

“The Faun? Why, now, he’s half a goat! Oh, Ada! and I 
was thinking the Prince is something like young John Torriss!” 
—one of the best matches in Philadelphia; a well-principled 
youth, to boot. Auntie’s dreams, since great and unexpected 
wealth had fallen to their share, had in her most ambitious 
moments flown Torriss-wards, when her thoughts ran on possible 
husbands for Ada. 

“Mr. Torriss has not a drooping nose: and his nostrils are not 
set deep in his lip, like the Faun’s! (there is nothing like drawing 
a face in imagination, if you want really to know it, Auntie !) 
And, although the Prince’s lips are not thick, they are as bad as 
if they were, because they are not firm-looking—” and Ada spoke 
with animation, standing in the doorway between their two rooms. 
She, too, was brushing her hair. Once, Auntie’s own had also 
been brown, thick, long and glossy; and with the same wilful 
little love-locks above the ears and forehead—short curls of a 
rather lighter shade; first-rate traps in which to catch sun- 
beams ! 

The girl’s animation came from this: she had been at one great 
ball in her life—the sort of ball at which ordinary people hailing 
from Bristol, Philadelphia, never appear. But the Vales, aunt 
and niece, had already ceased to be ordinary Bristolians, for was 
it not already five months since the great inheritance had fallen 
to them? And there was something sensational too, which 
attracted much attention in the mere suddenness and complete- 
ness of their change of position. People who now began to wish 
for the Vales’ better acquaintance said it was this romantic 
element in the case that attracted them, and also Ada’s face— 
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which, oddly enough, they had never observed before. They 
eagerly disclaimed the influence of the almighty dollar. Torriss 
had made himself very agreeable at that “smart” ball, and Ada’s 
mind had often gone back to him since: in fact, he had become 
as a scale to her by which to measure manly grace and charm; so 
that, now, merit consisted for her in nearness to the Torriss ideal. 
Hence her animation. It was very calm and distant admiration 
that she gave her young compatriot; but it was genuine as far as 
it went. 

“The Prince has dark, expressive eyes,” Miss Vale, senior, went 
on. ‘They would be splendid if the lids were not a little red. 
What a wonderful thing;to find such an affable Prince! Before I 
knew a thing about him, I fancied he looked effeminate; but it’s 
just refinement, I guess. Just think, my dear, what they’d say 
in Bristol—or even Philadelphia itself—to see us sitting by a 
Prince, and as friendly and familiar as anything! ” 

* Auntie! you'd not be half so taken with him if he weren’t 
Prince Something-or-other ; would you, now?” 

Ada had come to the glass above Miss Vale’s fireplace, and was 
gazing into that imperfect reflector, trying hard to discover what 
it could be that made the Prince’s eyes rest on her face so per- 
sistently. She laughed as she talked to her aunt, and a ruddy 
glow from the burning logs lit up her image in the mirror. Then 
she laughed again, because she thought she had found out! When- 
ever there was a bright blaze, she looked again ; and she felt quite 
piously glad and thankful to be so pretty! 

“ Well, Ada, and what if I do feel something more for a Prince 
than for the first-comer? A bare wall is as useful as a papered 
one; but I'd rather have the one that was papered! And so would 
you, my dear! Is not a title a sort of ornament? And just you 
think, now, of all the princes we’ve read about in nice books. 
Why, the very word brings Scott’s novels back to your mind; and 
historical things—and the times of chivalry; and all that! With 
your, love of pictures, and ruins, and everything, you ought to be 
just as much taken with titles as I am. Mr. Lowell, or some 
poet, said that a simple girl was ‘worth a hundred coats- 
of-arms.’ Quite so! But why not the ‘simple girl’ and the 
‘coats-of-arms’ over and above? Surely, both must be best! 
Why do we like all these old places in Europe, but for the 
associations ? ” 

“ And the novelty! We've no antiquities at home.” 

“And the titles are a novelty to us every bit as much,” 
answered the aunt. 

Ada was impressionable. She veered round a point or two at 
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once, and came to regard princelings more nearly from Miss Vale’s 
point of view. And she went on veering ! 


(Another entr’acte.) 


“Are they both heiresses, caro mio?” Castelpisano asked. 
“And how do you know it all? And is it quite safe about the 
money? And, if it all came so suddenly, may it not all disappear, 
too, ina night? Are there never impostors? Who's to say that 
they haven’t bribed the Consul, and Gargiulo, and the old 
American that was here, to circulate lying reports about them ?” 

At all of these questions Signor Giacomo chuckled, saying :— 

“There’s no doubt about their identity ; and as for the fortune, 
the whole story was in several papers. Pity the money belongs 
to the old one! Look here! Youcan read it all for yourself 
there.” (But Castelpisano’s English was far from extensive for 
conversational purposes, and as for reading—that was altogether 
beyond him.) “The little one has something, to be sure; but the 
aunt has the most of it. Well, well! I daresay she’s not more 
than fifteen years older than yourself—or, say, eighteen! And, 
you know, they’re less particular after forty than before 
twenty!” 

It was a playful lie of the Padrone’s, this, about the division of 
the fortune, for he knew quite well that the aunt and niece had 
share and share alike of the huge “ pile”; but the little trick 
caused our cautious youth to pay assiduous court} to Miss Vale, 
senior, for several days, while he “took informations,” as he 
phrased it. Truth to tell, the fair dame’s self was little, the 
dowry much, to our princeling; and he was heroically prepared 
to take the property with any sort of incumbrance. This devotion 
to Auntie was not without its fruit. She mistook it for simple 
friendliness; for “affability,” for mutual comprehension and 
sympathy; so that he became more than ever her Prince, 
and she championed his cause henceforth in all companies 
with a loyal devotion. Heartily kind, simple-minded, severely 
truthful herself, she could not believe that any one she really 
liked could be beneath her in any of these qualities ; therefore 
was she a capital partizan, and, notwithstanding a large allowance 
of mother-wit, very easily imposed upon. 

The suitor’s affairs promised so well from the outset that he 
prevailed upon Signor Giacomo at once to give him free quarters in 
the big hotel; consequently the personal effects of Andrea-Paolo- 
Giuseppe-Maria-Bonaventura Castelpisano—consisting principally 
of three collars, a large assortment of a hosier’s flashiest- 
coloured goods, a guitar, and cosmetics—were transferred from 
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the little back room on the sixth storey of his father’s palazzo to 
another shabby back room in the roof of the hotel. 


(The First Act was one of many Scenes.) 


In America, a youth who is permitted to play cicerone to a nice 
girl and her aunt, accounts himself amply repaid for much trouble 
and expense by the honour they confer upon him by accepting his 
services. The Vales were not astonished—except in so far as the 
princely standing of their new friend heightened for them the 
value of every ordinary courtesy—when Castelpisano offered to 
be their guide to Naples and its neighbourhood. They said, “He 
evidently enjoys our society. He hospitably wishes to be kind to 
us, too, as strangers. He will be unendingly useful to us, for 
there’s always this terrible difficulty—the ‘language.’ Of course 
we can shew him we're grateful, by being pleasant here ; and we'll 
just do wonders for him when he comes over to Murica to see 
us!” But Castelpisano thought his suit was making great strides 
when he found himself gentleman-in-waiting-in-ordinary! So, 
too, did Signor Giacomo, it must be admitted. 

One of the first excursions was to Pompeii, and Miss Vale, that 
day, generously elected to share her Prince’s society with the 
Whiteheads of New York—those opposite neighbours of the 
table @héte—so that their party numbered seven, all told. Miss 
Vale knew her ‘ Last Days of Pompeii’ almost by heart. Mrs. 
Whitehead and her daughters had the praiseworthy ambition to 
supplement defective educations by a diligent study of the 
Antiquities. The son of the House of Whitehead, without 
having the thirst for information that characterised the ladies 
of his family, was a conscientious young tourist in his way. 
Ada’s interest in the buried city was a feeling only a little 
less strong than her enthusiasm for the natural beauty of that 
magical spot. When her fair head was not bent over “table 
cases” in the local museum, or mosaic pavements, or other 
“remains,” it was alternating intently between the landscape 
and her sketch-book. 

Ada planted her camp-stool at the end of ‘a ruined street, and 


looked out through what remained of a Roman triumphal arch, 
making it a frame for a mountain— 


“Hanging there 
With a thousand shadowy-pencilled valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air ”— 


for it was January, and, in spite of the fire within and the hot 
sun without, Vesuvius was “freaked and pied” with snow. 
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The other American girls ran hither and thither, ecstatically 
making discoveries that had been made a dozen times every fine 
winter’s day for years past. ‘Such painted walls!” “And lead 
pipes—only think!” ‘Come and see the place of the revolving 
shop-shutters, same as in New York and Philadelphia, and every- 
where!” ‘Oh, ferns! ferns !—the maiden-hair’s just immense!” 
And the official guide, distracted, cried, “Dees a-vay! dees 
a-vay! signori e signore!” or made despairing appeals to Castel- 
pisano to rally his flock and come on to see something else! 

The tears stood in Miss Vale’s eyes. She declared that the 
charred fringe on the Pompeian shawls touched her feelings. 

The good elders reminded each other of every touching particular 
they had ever learnt about that tragic eruption, and indulged in a 
luxury of excitement and woe. Young Whitehead “ranged 
around;” his sisters ran hither and thither; the whole party 
rushed, from time to time, to Ada at her sketch, to communicate 
their impressions to her; and Castelpisano hovered about the 
artist until she considered her “ notes ” sufficiently full to allow of 
her finishing her drawing at the hotel. When they set out again, 
all seven of them, Castelpisano was already sick of Pompeii. He 
set his teeth with a vicious expression, and in his soul—if this 
Prince could boast any such noble division of his being as soul— 
rained maledictions upon the volcano that, while it was about it, 
had failed to destroy every jot and tittle of the doomed city, and 
had thus condemned him by a sin of omission to the unutterable 
weariness of sight-seeing! He vowed, silently but fervently, that 
Ada’s pursuit of knowledge-through-antiquities should cease so 
soon as she came, to use the Roman Law phrase, “ under his 
hand.” 

The way these Americans walked alone was a mystery to him. 
His tight boots rendered the exercise a torture. Besides, he had 
never in his life walked a mile, except as a matter of sheer 
necessity ; and he could not conceive pedestrian exercise as plea- 
sant to anybody. And here were they, beginning their third hour 
in Pompeii with almost unabated vigour! “This is slavery!” he 
hissed between his teeth. But he remembered his poverty, 
and a load of debt; and struggled on. “ Would la vecchia (the 
old one) take me cheaper?” he asked himself, looking at Miss 
Vale, who was earnestly, almost excitedly, verifying Baedeker ; 
and he felt with regret that she might be as hard to win as Ada, 
adding the reflection: “If the aunt refused me, the niece would 
scarcely take me after!” So he struggled on. It is, after all, far 
easier to keep your temper in a foreign tongue. 

Before she could be torn away, Miss Vale insisted upon paying 
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a second visit to the shawl-fringes in the museum, and, having 
just seen the ruins, the younger ladies looked with fresh interest 
on the strange, pathetic collection gathered in that place. Not so 
Castelpisano, whose state was approaching desperation. The 
official guide, in the “ pigeon-English” peculiar to his class, 
reeled off the descriptions he had gone through when they had all 
first made the round of the table-cases. ‘“ Here, ze dock, ’e 
chained to ze canile. ’E mount, mount, mount, as ze ash fall; 
so ‘igh as ze chaine—cosi. Zen ’edie in gratagonee!” And Ada, 
who could hardly bear to look upon the poor dog’s writhing form, 
was puzzled at the gleam in the face of her gentleman-in-waiting. 
Could it mean cruelty? She dismissed the thought, saying to 
herself that the tears in her own eyes confused her vision. 
Castelpisano, perhaps conscious of a tell-tale expression, turned 
on his heel, and found himself facing another object—“Skeletone 
of a young voomens,” said the guide. ‘“ Ze teeze is remarkably 
perfect.” 

“ Lovely woman,” growled the Neapolitan. ‘ They’ve told me 
often enough woman is never ugly?” and the diminutive Prince 
looked positively dangerous. The guide uneasily eyed the glass- 
case and Castelpisano’s leaded stick. The rest of the party were 
taken up with other matters, and their Prince glowered and 
gloomed unobserved. 

For him the excursions by water, or by carriage, were less. 
trying. For these he needed to exert neither mind nor body; 
and the sunshine and change of scene amused him. When Ada 
went into raptures over the scenery, he fixed his eyes on her 
changing expression with as near an approach to admiration as was. 
possible to him. Ada mistook this mild form of enthusiasm for 
sympathy with her love of Nature. “If we could only talk each 
other’s language,” she sighed, “ what excellent companions we 
should be!” 

She said once to her aunt: “The Prince’s eyes show such 
depth. Don’t you think so, Auntie? They do his thought more 
justice than his English does. It will be so nice when I talk 
fluent Italian. And I’m getting on.” 

But Castelpisano’s broken English had many advantages: it 
was soft; he could not easily twaddle and drivel in it, nor could 
he become abusive. His laconics pleased people. Their curt 
directness and simplicity had a force foreign to his ordinary 
vernacular, as used in polite society when he was completely 
master of himself. In fact, he actually gained by translation—a 
rare fate. 


A wise writer has observed that, in courtship, everything is 
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taken as provisional and promissory. The smallest sample of 
charm or goodness stands for “ delightful stores which the broad 
leisure of marriage will reveal.” ‘‘ How he would love his wife!” 
thought Ada, some days later, when Castelpisano contrived that 
she should surprise him in the act of kissing her lost glove before 
restoring it to her. (His assumed confusion did honour to his 
histrionic ability.) 

A week after the excursion to Pompeii, Miss Vale, senior, and 
Mrs. Whitehead witnessed an incident that disquieted them both 
not a little. 

“He was simply furious,” said Mrs. Whitehead, in an entr’acte. 
“T believe your Prince is very ill-tempered. I saw him foam at 
the mouth ; and, at first, when I still could understand a little of 
what was said, I’m sure I heard him call the little man, pig— 
porco ; and, afterwards, he must have said things that were much 
worse, for they both got so much more angry.” 

“T don’t think it was as bad as you imagine,” Miss Vale 
replied. “He told me he was a little angry, but he hinted—I 
don’t know how he put it; very prettily, you may be sure—that 
he is very full of anxiety now—in fact, in love, and that he is 
generally the most serene and placid of men, and will be again 
if ever his mind is happy and at rest, only now——” 

He had, in fact, exhausted his ingenuity to retrieve the situation. 
He had laid the hand with the phenomenally long nails upon 
his princely breast, and entreated Miss Vale to lecture him as if 
she were also his aunt ; “ with her guidance,” he professed himself 
able for all things, even to the controlling of his temper. His 
tone was like 4 purr. His gestures had in them a caressing 
quality. The tears were in his eyes. There was a feline grace 
in his movements. The kindly Philadelphian with her native 
taste for princes, was, poor soul! accessible to blandishments 
coming from such a quarter. 

The world fails generally to recognise the way in which an 
epidemic of delusion sets in when love-affairs are in the air. All 
the bridesmaids have been known to be in love (half unconsciously) 
with the commonplace bridegroom. The best man is, too often, 
Shakespeare’s “young man, marr’d” very soon after the inter- 
esting initial ceremony, because some blindness, which he mistakes 
for insight, falls upon him. And here was good, sensible Miss 
Vale, senior, quite dazzled by the glamour of a simulated passion, 
a title, and the faint beginnings of the dawn of first love in her 
beautiful niece. 

What had really happened was this. The Vales and Whiteheads 
had just left their carriages. Castelpisano was taking them a 
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short cut to some “object of interest,” which Baedeker, to the 
princely cicerone’s infinite disgust, had emphasized with a star. 
A little man, passing by, spoke to him—jeered at him, Mrs. White- 
head declared; jostled him inexcusably, Castelpisano averred ; 
whereupon the two enemies stopped short, face to face, within a 
yard of each other, raved, gesticulated, and, when breath failed 
them, simply turned round and walked in opposite directions. 
There were moments when it seemed the two little men must be 
at each other’s throats. The torrent of words was prodigious, 
overpowering. The foot-stamping and arm-waving was not less 
threatening. Ada would have rushed between the furious 
Neapolitans, but that the Misses Whitehead, guessing her inten- 
tion, caught her each by an arm. Their brother was cooler. He 
thought of Mark Twain’s description of the quarrel that “cheats 
the spectator,” and refrained from embroiling himself, the only 
other knight of these fair dames. The moment after the storm, 
Castelpisano, white and with those weak lips of his trembling, 
declared he had need of a piccolo salasso, and forthwith sped away 
to ponder over the situation, and be bled by his barber. 

Mrs. Whitehead had seen that in his face which was eloquent 
of ill, of mixed fury and cowardice. Her young people were not 
very quick to observe the Vales were purblind. 

Still, the incident left an unpleasant doubt in the minds of all, 
Ada excepted. 

Castelpisano’s eloquence could not entirely tranquillize Miss 
Vale’s mind. Her own reflection brought her more consolation. 
“Mrs. Whitehead is an elegant woman, and a bright woman too, 
but even the best mothers are not quite fair where their daughters 
are concerned. Envy makes her unfair.” 


(All this was between the Scenes, which here change to Capri.) 


Mrs. Whitehead was considered to have proved herself inappre- 
ciative. Miss Vale, therefore, did not invite her to join the next 
party of pleasure. The day was brilliantly fine. Capri pre- 
cipitously soared, a golden island against a clear sky, out of a 
blue-green sea; its peaks cut sharply in that limpid atmosphere. 
Perfect weather makes happy creatures; and it is thus easier to 
be good on a fine day. ‘The uncritical—nay, admiring Miss Vale 
had determined to be watchful of her Prince. Mrs. Whitehead’s 
remarks had prevailed so far, yet this day she could find scarcely 
any fault with Castelpisano, except indeed that she half-thought 
she saw an offended expression on his pretty young “ donkey- 
girl’s” face, before that agile Caprese transferred her services to 
Ada, and sent her mother (or grandmother) to tend the Prince’s 
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beast ; and an ugly, answering leer on his. Ada, as they started 
from the Marina, felt it would have been more manly of Castel- 
pisano to walk than to go on donkey-back (“John Torriss would 
certainly have walked”); and then she reflected with a contrite 
pang, “It’s ages since I gave a thought to Mr. Torriss, and I 
used to think of him so often.” It was unwelcome to her to catch 
herself in something like fickleness. 

She wondered, too, “Could the Philadelphian have ridden 
attended by a foot-woman?”  Castelpisano had no qualms, 
evidently, on this score. 

“ Will you not ask if we can see the Tarantella danced? You 
said you thought it possible. We must not forget that!” said 
Ada, presently, to Castelpisano. 

“But, certainly! It is just here they dance,” the oldest foot- 
woman averred. “Only, I think I must promise three francs, if 
it’s to be well done!” 

“Three francs for what costs nothing!” cried the Neapolitan. 
But the Vales over-ruled him ; and in five minutes they had al} 
dismounted and taken their places in a small square room with a 
tiled floor; the donkey-women had taken off their shoes and 
stockings, the better to dance; an aged, nearly toothless crone, 
with her tambourine, had been spirited, who knows whence? and 
some decorous-looking, black-draped daughters of the little wine- 
shop prepared to join the dance. Two of these, with the old 
donkey-woman and her grand-daughter, sprang into place at the 
first booming of the noisy parchment, and darted about with 
extraordinary grace and lightness. They sometimes marked the 
time with loud snapping of the fingers; sometimes with hand- 
clapping. They had scarcely begun when the sounds brought, 
excitedly running in, an old man, whose face and movements were 
strangely goat-like. 

“ Another Faun!” thought Ada, with a momentary shock of 
surprise. 

“ He’s seventy-seven!” said a daughter of the house, dropping 
out of the dance to make way for him. 

The ancient tambourine-player now lifted up her harsh voice in 
a strange chaunt. Like the dancers, she smiled the smile of 
fullest contentment. The tarantella is a merry dance, it is like 
an idealised Irish jig. All the fire and frenzy of the jig are there, 
with a thousandfold its grace. Itis above all things expressive— 
a drama in action. The old man beat his horny hands together 
(thereby liberating clouds of dust, which had dried on them 
through his long hours of vineyard toil), bounding backwards. 
His vis-a-vis was evidently irresistibly drawn after him. His 
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pantomime was all entreaty ; hers, mingled coyness and acquies- 
cence ; and both dancers expressed perfect mirthfulness in motion. 
A younger copy of the patriarch—goat-like in movement and in 
feature—came skipping in, and took his place in the dance, 
without break or pause. Another figure began. The men 
dropped on their knees, snapped fingers, waved their bodies, 
smiled their entreaties up into the faces of the haughty beauties, 
who danced round them with the grace of Guido’s Hours, or of 
antique sculpture—heads thrown back, one hand on the hip, lips 
parted, all spring and elasticity. (Before the figures are all gone 
through, the women act entreaty, in their turn.) 

The old donkey-woman had a poor, printed cotton skirt, which 
Miss Vale on the way up the mountain-side had appraised, valued, 
and sorrowed over as winter-wear in an isle open to all the winds 
that blow. This skirt now flew about her agile limbs with more 
than the grace of statuary. As she danced out of her place, which 
was taken by Carmella, Miss Vale complimented the old woman 
on her activity. Her weather-beaten face was all smiles; her 
eyes sparkled still with the delight of dancing. Ah, I used to be 
a great tarantellist! But, ah me! thirty years ago I did it 
better! and then, a while ago, my little grandson died; and I 
thought I’d never cut another caper; but here I go!—and, suiting 
the action to the word, she dashed back into the complicated 
figure. Another ancient matron had relieved the musician, and 
was singing at the top of her voice the samy wild song, a song 
that must have a pedigree running back to the Arabs of the 
Desert, so inimitable is it in its quarter-tone descents, so utterly 
irreducible to notes of our ordinary scale! This musician was 
also nearly toothless. Even among the dancers none, except the 
younger “ faun ” and the grand-daughter of the sprightly donkey- 
woman, were quite young. Miss Vale found a certain pathos in 
this merriment, associated with toil and age, and evident poverty. 
The tears came into her eyes. She had to steady her nerves by 
an effort. 

Castelpisano said :— 

“You must see it at Sorrento! There they dress up very fine, 
the girls powder their faces, and they introduce the waltz. It is 
much nicer, prettier, more fine clothes, some jewellery even ; 
nearly like a theatre!” 

“Oh, I should not like it!” cried Ada. “The beauty of it here 
is that it is so free, so natural! They dance to show that their 
hearts are light!” 

Castelpisano did not comprehend. He murmured, “For three 
lire,” thinking the girl had asked a question. 
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“They must be so thirsty!” cried Miss Vale, the moment they 
paused, springing towards the uncorked wine-bottles of the little 
hostelry, as if there were an infection of activity in the air, and 
handing brimming glasses, as fast as she could fill them, to the 
performers, who were hugely pleased ! 

“They did not demand wine; three lire only,” said the Neapo- 
litan again. 

As there were no strangers by, the old woman gave Ada a little 
lesson in the tarantella, until the goat-like patriarch said it must 
be getting late, and they had better come and see Timberio’s ruins 
with him at once. Indeed, there was not a moment to spare; 
yet Miss Vale would jeopardise their return to Naples by herself 
climbing to gather a wonderful rosemary with a Prussian-blue 
flower ; and by sending all the foot-women after the earliest 
asphodel, and the first pink anemones and orchises she had seen ! 
She was so happy and excited,she could not dream that anything but 
good should befall. There could be no ill-luck; no lost steamer ! 

“It was, indeed, a red-letter day!” she declared, in the Salon 
that evening, to Mrs. Whitehead, and the gentle maiden-aunt felt 
quite penitent for not having tried to share it with her com- 
patriots. Ada sat between the Miss Whiteheads, caressingly 
inclined towards them. ‘Their brother was at the Neapolitan 
People’s Theatre. Castelpisano thrummed his guitar, and sang 
‘ Tamo, si, Ada, credilo,—but he pronounced Ada, ‘ Ah-dah!’ 

“We sing that,” laughed Miss Whitehead, sotto voce to Ada, 
“Jessie and I do; and it’s ‘ J’amo, si, amo, and nothing about 
Ada at all in it!” And then the American girls all tried to play 
his guitar ; and Ada praised it; and he said to her, “It is yours! 
Do with it as you like!” 

“That's what I call generous,” said Jessie; “he’s as fond of his 
guitar as ever he can be; and he was telling me what that nice, 
queer bit of heraldry on it—the crown, and all that—meant, before 
you came in here.” 

“You never said thank you to him. That’s what I call real 
mean!” said Miss Whitehead. 

Ada laughed, and bent the lower over the tablets on which she 
was vainly trying to draw, from memory, the flying feet and wav- 
ing draperies of the Capri dancers. 

When the weather was wet—and this happened often, for the 
year was yet young—the Vales went to the Museum, or the 
churches ; nearly driving their cicerone to despair thereby, for 
rainy days and wet pavements were almost as intolerable to him 
as they are toa hen, or a cat; or they studied Italian; or they 

obligingly taught him the purest Philadelphian ; and he would 
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pay Ada compliments, direct and indirect, in a polyglot babble, 
Italian, French, and English in nearly equal proportions—asking 
her naively to correct the grammar and pronunciation. If some- 
times her dignity was wounded by his open flatteries, he would 
adroitly retrieve the situation by some pat allusion to his blue 
blood. Princes, she felt, who had married with the cousins and 
nieces of reigning Houses, were obviously persons privileged 
beyond ordinary men ; thus, on reflection, her ruffled dignity was 
soothed. Castelpisano “felt his way.” He knew when he had 
been on thin ice, and he wisely shaped his future course 
accordingly. If Ada would not yet submit to his praising her 
beauty to her face, she could not but be flattered at his 
testifying delight at each meeting with her, and sorrow at even 
the shortest separations. He was an adept at complimentary 
insinuations: a gentleman was angry with the head waiter, and 
Castelpisano could only think it was because the stranger was 
denied a place opposite his American friends; the musicians gave 
Santa Lucia in two consecutive programmes, and he knew it was 
because Ada had applauded it the first night; or five ladies 
were wearing blue to-night, and surely this could only be to pay 
Ada the compliment of imitation—but how fruitless! &c., &., &. 


There was one sort of duty for which, wet or fine, Castelpisano 
was not only ever ready, but ever eager. He would always 
attend his American friends shopping. Once, when they hired a 
valet-de-place because they “hesitated to trouble him for such un- 
interesting business,” he reproached them, and seemed genuinely 
hurt and distressed. Now, the Vales had endless purchases to 
make. They delighted in the mere spending of money. The 
novelty of having long purses had not in the least worn off. 
Cameos, coral ornaments, lava, tortoise-shell, silks, even Nea- 
politan gloves, were ‘things that both aunt and niece came 
vehemently to desire for their personal adornment. 

Castelpisano was never tired of lauding their fine discrimina- 
tion. If they gave plenty of time to shopping, and earnest 
consideration, they did not fail, at all events, to secure “the 
sweetest things” and “the greatest bargains”—so said the 
Whiteheads. As for this “ Prince,” Neapolitan shopkeepers give 
a handsome percentage to those who bring them customers. 
This local practice had much to do with Castelpisano’s enthusiasm 
for the magazzini of the Chiaja and the Via Roma. 

Signor Giacomo, too, was playing his part carefully. At first, 
he lavished his obsequiousness on Castelpisano: he now extended 
it to Castelpisano’s friends. It was wonderful what volumes of 
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respectful homage he could convey in a mere bow! Then, his 
delicate attentions were instinct with pretty Italian sentiment. 
The menu would be, one day, written on the stripes of a cardboard 
American flag, and he would drive the compliment home, as it 
were, with a reverential smile and graceful flourish of his right 
arm, addressed to the Vales. Or Giacomo would bow his way. 
up to the ladies, inquiring if they had yet seen San Martino, or 
Capo di Monte, or what not? pleading—* We have it at heart that 
these ladies should take back to America a full impression of al} 
the beauties of Naples, that is, if indeed we cannot always detain 
their Excellencies here; if they must indeed leave us!” (Could 
the unctuous voice that uttered these soft words be the same 
that, ten minutes before, rasped out abuse and directions to 
one of the facchini whose tired feet had stumbled on the stairs 
and caused some billets of wood to fall from his load?) Or he 
contrived to give a complimentary turn to what was of daily 
occurrence. “The merchant of coral asks me for the use of the 
ante-chamber, to display his goods to the American ladies ;” when 
the coral-man had only come with “ general intentions,” and as a 
matter of course ; or, ‘A clever Neapolitan painter will show his 
pictures in the ante-room to-morrow morning, as he learnt our 
American visitors were going to the theatre to-night—moreover, 
he needs daylight for his works;” or, “The lace-vendor, the 
Spaniard, with his mantas and Toledo wares—the Sorrento silk- 
merchant—the tortoise-shell and lava-workers—propose to exhibit 
their goods in my hotel this evening.” 

Miss Vale and Ada began to pity themselves in that they had 
only lately become great personages. They were taking very 
kindly to their honours. But they resolved to bear greatness 
meekly. “ How much of all this politeness and consideration we 
owe to you!” said Miss Vale to Castelpisano; and he, while 
apparently repudiating the suggestion, managed to convey that 
indeed his influence counted for much in the pleasant courtesies 
that strewed, as with roses, their triumphant path. In short, 
their life was filled, through this long act, with variety, pleasure, 
and excitement. Even the elder lady had—how shall I say ?—a 
heart, too soon made glad ; and was serenely joyous at this epoch. 


(Here comes an entr’acte (or, more strictly speaking, two), preluding 
an opening measure in the melancholy minor). 


Once more, Castelpisano alternately stormed and whined to 
Signor Giacomo, in the inner office of the Bureau ; and the ‘ quasi 
Padrone’ again mingled bullying, indifference, and sneers in 
about equal parts in his treatment of his visitor. 
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“T tell you I must have a cash advance,” Castelpisano was 
saying. “I paid for the last flowers with a few francs my little 
sister lent me. It’s quite true I carry their purse, and buy 
their tickets for them ; but I often have to pay my own expenses. 
It’s very hard! I believe you're a Jew, though they say there 
are but a couple of hundred of them in all Naples! Have you 
no heart ?” 

“You must spend some of the commission you get out of the 
Via Roma, my Prince!” 

“What! And have nothing for ali my slavery, if, after all, 
she does not marry me?” imprudently retorted Castelpisano. 

“Ugh! Id scorn to help you, if it wasn’t that you’re so deep 
in my books! I wish I could afford to lose—indeed, I do! I’m 
ashamed of you! If the Conde della Porta-Pisarelli will make 
it worth my while, and pay what you owe me, Ill throw you 
over ; I tell you, I'll throw you over, even now!” 

“You won’t listen tome! I’ve been doing my best! I asked 
my mother to help, but money’s scaree——” 

“ When wasn’t it?” growled the other. 

“And she’s got her phrase!—don’t I know it by heart ?— 
‘My daughter-in-law must have fortune; and she must be 
neither heretic nor schismatic, though her nationality does not 
signify; and, if my Andrea has but his allowance, is not his 
title a prize, as well as himself? And, instead of revenue, 
will she not be lodged, fed, and even washed for, under my 
roof? Is not all this money’s-worth?’ So, when I propose 
this American to her for a daughter, she says: ‘Convert her 
first!’ and how am I to do that? Ah! my old (very uncom- 
plimentary adjectives) mother’s a bigot, and I can’t get a 
penny to carry on the affair, unless you find it; and if you 
don’t care to, well, I suppose you can afford to put down the 
whole business among your bad debts! I’m sure I don’t care! 
I have the life of a dog now!! I’m sick of it all!!!” —with rising 
anger and querulousness typified by the added exclamatory notes. 
So Signor Giacomo decided that on some occasions it is politic to 
throw good money after bad. 


(Here is another ‘ scene’ between the scenes.) 


“Tf I offend you, my dear Miss Vale, I’m very sorry!” pleaded 
Mrs. Whitehead. “But I must speak out, in duty and friend- 
ship to that sweet young creature. You know, I did not like him 
too well at first; and then I got over it, what with deference to 
your superior judgment and all. Besides, he made himself so 
agreeable, and even useful; but now all my doubts are alive 
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again. I'll tell you howit happened. When you stayed at home, 
and that dear Ada came with us all; and he, of course, too ;—well, 
as we went into a shop in the Via—oh, dear me! I shall never 
remember that name! Can’t be helped! I was going to say, 
almost at the shop door, I saw a shabbily-dressed girl, regular 
linen-duster style, but just like the Prince in face, specially the 
teeth—pointed, you know, like a cat’s, and just his eyes and com- 
plexion ; and she stopped short, smiling, to speak to him. My 
dear! she might have been his twin-sister ; and I turned to him, 
and caught such a look in his eyes. He was twitching his fingers 
too, towards the three girls (my son was near me). Now, you 
know, they talk on their fingers here (Mr. Rolf says so in the 
Museum Guide). I’m persuaded she’s a poor relation, and I said, 
‘Family likeness,’ ritratto de famille—I know that much Italian.” 

“ Famiglia!” Miss Vale said, professorially ; “and ritratto’s 
portrait; I don’t think it’s resemblance, but I don’t know!” 

“ Well, anyway, he understood and got confused, or angry, or 
both—ask your niece! And my son heard from Josiah B. 
Sprudgers, at the Grand, that he’s of a very poor family, and that 
they don’t live at Rome, as he said, but here in Naples; and if 
so, and they don’t call on you, I say it’s real mean; and Julia 
Sprudgers said he was engaged, a few months ago, to an English 
heiress, and, as nothing came of it, either he’s a flirt, or they were 
not satisfied when they came to look into him!” 

Mrs. Whitehead was breathless. Her own audacity frightened 
her. “My dear Miss Vale, you won’t be offended? It’s my 
genuine love for the dear girl makes me speak. And that’s not all 
the suspicions I have. Just listen.” 

And even the robust faith of that good partisan, Miss Vale, 
was somewhat shaken. When she spoke to Ada, it was the young 
girl who now did battle for the swain. She and her niece had 
changed réles since they first discussed him. 

But this the anxious aunt did obtain: for prudence’ sake, they 
would leave Naples. “If he loves, he will follow!” They agreed 
fully upon that point. And there was a steamer for Sicily the 
very next afternoon. They would use all speed, stay up all night 
packing, if necessary, and go, in search of wisdom and informa- 
tion, to Palermo! 


The curtain rose on leave-takings. Miss Vale was determined 
to make a brave show. But there was a pathetic ring about her 
speeches. Ada was very quiet. She left her aunt to do the 
talking, and the Whitehead girls the wailing. Mrs. Whitehead 
was excitable and fussy to the last degree. Press of business— 
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the which, being interpreted, meant squeezing exactly what the 
Roman lawyers called paraphernalia into tranks—kept the aunt 
and niece aloof till the last moment. Consternation seized 
Castelpisano when he learnt their impending departure. Signor 
Giacomo was heart-struck, simply heart-struck. 

“Yes, we have changed our plans very suddenly,” said Miss 
Vale. “It is not our general way. But we find that we must 
go to Palermo to-day. We made up our minds all in a moment, 
last night, and, dear Mrs. Whitehead, I just remember something, 
would you pay it forme? MHere’s the bill and the money. And 
Iam sure I hope we may all meet again. You have made our 
stay so pleasant, Prince. I’m truly sorry. And we should 
heartily welcome you to the United States. (Dear Mrs. 
Whitehead, this is for the I-talian master.) We shall never forget 
your pleasant society.” She was very incoherent in her valedic- 
tory address. And Ada was even less explicit. The wailing 
Whitehead girls added to the confusion. 

When the travellers were fairly off, the portly Signor Giacomo 
and the thread-paper Prince leant against each other, limp and 
hopeless at first. Then they turned (verbally) to rend each 
other. 

(This scene does not lend itself to reproduction in black and 
white.) 

The personal effects of Andrea-Paolo-Giuseppe-Maria-Bonaven- 
ture Castelpisano were, as a consequence, that same afternoon, 
restored to the little den, part of the sixth pair back of his 
father’s palazzo; and, for a space, the big hotel saw him no 
more. 


Oh, those were melancholy airs, that wafted the voyagers 
towards the Sicilian shores, melancholy airs, and painful accom- 
paniments, in the way of waves and rolling seas! And, when 
our Ada and her aunt were at last at their ease in their inn at 
Palermo, they chaunted, in sad unison, something after this 
fashion :— 

“The Whiteheads were so bright!” 

“The days passed so splendidly !” 

“ Here we are, indeed, strangers in a strange land.” 

“It seems so cold and dispiriting ! ” 

“TI wonder if this hotel is always so empty!” 

“ Auntie, Auntie, I feel real lonesome !” 

So bony and angular a shoulder as Miss Vale’s was not an ideal 
pillow for her niece’s winsome, pale face, and the dishevelled braids 
and rebel curls; but it is doubtful if a truer, warmer heart could 
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easily be found whereon to have a good cry, or whence to draw 
strength and comfort ! 

Ada’s thoughts were tossed upon the painful horns of a dilemma. 
Either Castelpisano was base—an impostor; a liar; perhaps no 
prince at all; a flirt, too, they said, who had quite lately sworn love 
and devotion to an English lady, yet never married her; or she 
and her aunt were ungrateful; and ungrateful to one who had 
devoted himself to their service, just as if he were nobody at all ; 
one who served well, because he gave heart-service; who left 
everybody and everything to be with them ; who added pleasure to 
every hour of their stay, since they had first met him; who sang 
so prettily, whose pigeon-English was so sweet; who looked 
unutterable things, and who infused such tenderness into little 
nothings ! 

And yet, circumstantial evidence was not wanting to support 
Mrs. Whitehead’s unfavourable report of him. Ada said she was 
keeping her room because of headache, but indeed the ailing 
organ was rather the metaphorical heart. 

And Miss Vale, senior, who complained of cold, and whose eyes 
certainly seemed somewhat heavy and inflamed, was affected in 
much the same way as her niece. They could not talk much to 
each other; but they guessed each the thoughts of the other, and 
their feelings were at one. They had said at Naples—“If he 
loves, he follows,” but he had not come. 


(An entr’acte gives the clue to his non-appearance.) 


Our Prince kisses his mother, and then rails at her. If she has 
no money, can she not give him some of her jewels? Will she not 
let him see the diamonds, of which she, like every other lady of 
any pretension in Naples, has some—at least, the life use of them? 
Ts she afraid he will steal them? Does she think he would make 
away with what must, in the course of nature, come to him by 
right? But the lady interpolates—“ To your brother’s widow, or 
children!” 

Presently, he is raging and raving—“ His affections are en- 
gaged. Has she no mother’s feelings for him? Will she drive 
him to kill her, and himself? He wished a hundred times he 
were dead !”—and as his manner was far more agitating than his 
words, the poor lady somewhat lost her head! By which accident 
she came also to lose her jewels; upon which Castelpisano raised, 
indeed, a comfortable sum for his Sicilian expedition, Signor 
Giacomo well knowing that Neapolitans who affected respect- 
ability would buy back heirlooms even to tne last penny of the 
intrinsic worth, if they had to sell their eyes to touch the purchase 
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money. Thus it happened that one night, when the rain had 
grown somewhat lighter, and Ada could not sleep, she stepped 
out upon her baleony, and espied among the camellia bushes, a 
hundred yards away, two undersized, cloaked figures, one of whom 
had a very familiar air, notwithstanding hisslouch hat. Doubtless, 
the drip from the dark, polished leaves of the wet camellias caused 
him discomfort, for his cloak-collar was drawn high about his 
neck, and he ran up first one shoulder, then the other, to shelter 
his weather-ear as he held his head now on the right side, and 
then on the leit. 

The apparition on the balcony evidently caused much agitation 
within the be-cloaked breasts, The little men fluttered about in 
their ambush, like startled birds round a nest. Then across the 
garden-beds came, faintly at first, but gaining momently in 
volume, the notes of a guitar, and of two men’s voices, Even the 
words reached Ada’sear. They were: ‘T’’ amo, si, Ah-dah, credilo ;’ 
and, without waiting to consider what is the etiquette of the 
serenade, the gentle Ada leaned out of her balcony, crying: “Oh, 
surely it is the Prince!” whereupon one small figure sped across 
the grass-plat, and dropped on one knee, the duet coming to an 
abrupt conclusion. 

“You really must not stay there in the wet! You always 
hated rain so! Ill light the parlour lamps, and call Auntie. 
Come in, and bring your friend!” said the kind, impulsive 
creature; and a moment later Auntie was roused from her 
beauty-sleep, and inducted into a “ gorgeous” dressing-gown, 
while she wound her grey locks, with a hasty grace, about her 
bewildered head. 

“Haven't you been a little precipitate, darling?” she said, 
with the only accents of joy Sicily had yet heard from her 
lips. 

Ada’s lamps were aglow, and her fire blazed a welcome, as the 
serenaders, with their guitar, entered the sitting-room. The 
stranger was introduced as Count Brera. They said they had 
arrived but two hours ago; and they thanked these hospitable 
ladies,—they had supped,—and although it certainly was humid 
in the garden, they were scarcely wet. Nevertheless, they would 
like to dry themselves by that bright fire ; and of course, with the 
greatest pleasure, they would sing the song that Miss Vale, senior, 
had not heard. They declined tea, which the Vales thought in 
season at any hour of the day or night, the Count adding as a 
reason for not taking it, that he was not the least ill. 

The Count, being discreet, withdrew betimes, and Castelpisano 
plunged into his subject—he was sure there had been some 
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coldness towards him, and entreated to know to what he was to 
attribute it. Was it right to break a devoted friend’s heart 
without giving a clue to the cause of the “ desolating” rapid 
change in the sentiments of the dear ladies ? 

They say “all the eloquence is in the audience.” Certainly 
this Prince had two most sympathetic hearers; in this fact, he at 
once felt, lay his force. He pressed for an explanation, and he 
made them falteringly confess to having thought there was a 
semblance of truth in some of the accusations brought against 
him—by whom they would not say. 

“Do you think I would ever listen to tales against you?” he 
asked. “But to satisfy any lingering doubt in your mind——” 

Now they protested they had no longer any doubts, but he 
declared he would go on. 

“ As for my family not calling upon you, it is easily explained. 
They are indeed generally at Naples, but, at this moment, all are 
visiting relations in Rome. There you have a sample of how 
easily mischief can be made. Of course, had they been in Naples, 
they would have waited on any dear friends of mine. And as to 
general allegations against me—evil-minded people declaring 
that I am a mauvais suet, and so on: it is not hard to say these 
things, for most men have their enemies; but I hope that most men 
do not deserve so ill that their friends should credit the worst 
that is said of them. These dear ladies will forgive my speaking 
Italian, which they, for the rest, perfectly understand. But my 
distress and anxiety of mind are such that, in any language but 
my own, I should not find words for my explanation. About my 
debts—unhappily most of the younger members of the great 
families in Naples are more or less in debt, until they come into 
their inheritance. And I perfectly remember the meeting with a 
poor protégée of my mother’s at a shop-door one morning—a 
half-witted creature, and very familiar. I waved her off angrily, 
because I could not bear that she should come in contact with the 
lady by whose side I was then walking.” 

Ada blushed to the roots of her hair. 

Miss Vale exclaimed—‘ Not another word, Prince! Not 
another word! We will not listen. It is your turn now to be 
silent, while we apologise.” And although his limited knowledge 
of the Philadelphian language enabled him to grasp but half her 
meaning, the general drift of it was very acceptable to him. 

The very next day Ada said, “How glad I am you came when 
you did! Auntie has had letters. We must go to Murica next 
month, instead of waiting till the Fall. There is business to be 
done, business that must be fixed at once; it can’t wait till the 
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Fall, I mean. And just think what it would have been to have 
gone away before we had made friends!” 

Here was Castelpisano’s cue. He protested that, had they been 
separated by the broad Atlantic, yet would he have found his 
dear lady. He turned red and pale, He dropped on one knee, 
and with a better grace than the other night, upon the grass in 
the garden, because he had since been practising this traditional 
lover’s manceuvre. He swore that, if she left him, he should die 
broken-hearted. 

Had Ada’s gentle heart resisted until now, it must have been 
touched by this blushing, paling, weeping, praying, writhing 
Prince at her feet! Hekissed the hem of her garment—or, rather, 
the fluffy thing on her skirt, called the balayeuse! He vowed 
eternal love. He swore that her refusal should be his death 
sentence ; for, if his heart did not break on the instant, he would 
commit suicide rather than face the desolation of life without his 
adored Ah-dah. 

When Ada said yes, Castelpisano braced himself for the inter- 
view with Miss Vale. He thought he would have need of all his 
ingenuity, to combat the dictates of avuncular prudence ; but he 
counted without Miss Vale’s generosity. She was sincerely 
repenting what she held to be rash judgments and unworthy 
suspicions ; and resolved never so to offend again. 

“As my darling Ada wishes, so shall it be!” cried the romantic 
old maid. ‘Not a word, Prince. Not a word of guarantees, and 


proofs of your estate and prospects. You shall not always out-do 
us in generosity!” 


The progress of the opera being at this juncture entirely in the 
beaten track, it is useless to dwell upon it scene by scene. The 
curtain, of course, ran down upon the Castelpisano wedding festivi- 
ties, and the departure of Miss Vale, senior, for the land of the West, 
there to “ fix” all things connected with their investments. 


The general outline of the fifth act is to be gathered from the 


following extracts from a distracted epistle of Miss Whitehead to 
Miss Vale: 


“We had come back to Naples about a week, my dearest Miss 
Vale, where Mamma received your second letter. Of course, we 
set off from Rome as soon as we could pack our trunks after your 
first reached us. We tried to find our darling Ada at once, 
impelled by affection, &c., &. When we did climb the Palace 
stairs, we were sent back. Think of our disappointment. And 
such stairs! But, never mind, we saw her twice, and now we 
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have her with us. How we ever should I don’t know, only 
mamma bribed the servant. You must not think Ada never 
smiles, though she is awfully quiet! I’m sure she is brighter 
since yesterday. The strange thing is, how careless she is in 
her dress. My brother always said she took the cake for style, 
too—and ‘ Pretty never hurts,’ you know. She says so little, but 
I just piece together what mamma, and Lola, and I, have managed 
to drag from her... He is lazy. At first she thought, when he 
would not doa thing all day, that he could not be strong. She 
might have spared herself the anxiety. It’s just laziness. And 
almost from the first day he was so slovenly and unshaven, and 
all that. I must tell you, the first time she wanted to sketch, he 
said: ‘I object to this nonsense. Sketching is not for 
princesses. Those men in the Museo Nazionale do it for five lire. 
Why don’t you pay one of them to make a view?’—and, you 
know, they only copy the Pompeian Frescoes. Ada’s beautiful 
drawing, indeed! The family arereal mean. They asked her for 
everything she had—her dresses, her gloves, her money. And the 
little brother stole her gold breast-pin. Then the old father 
would call her figlia mia, when he wanted to get something from 
her, and they would all fawn upon her; and afterwards tell such 
tales on one another, saying the others did not care for her; only 
wanted her fan, or an opera-box, or whatever it might be; and 
repeating what all the rest had said against her, till she felt 
there was not a spark of affection or honesty anywhere. And 
that’s why she wrote next to nothing to you (she was in despair). 
When she appealed to her precious Andrea to take her away irom 
them all, if he loved her, he grinned, and sang ‘E gis passato’ 
(that his love was gone, that meant) ; and he used to lock her in— 
would you believe it ?—when he went out, and when people only 
looked at her he raved in jealous anger. Mamma could hardly 
get a word from her—she seemed so stony and despairing—till 
she said, ‘ Your aunt—’ and then Ada wailed, ‘ Auntie, Auntie!’ 
and has clung to us ever since. Trust us, we will bring her to 
you very soon. Lola and I are packing our trunks. Mamma 
and Ada have already started. The Consul is here, for fear he 
should come and make a disturbance. What with paying our 
bill, and all the things we must do at the last moment, I am in a 
confusion. We were having such a good time, for Rome was 
immense. (There is no doubt about it, Rome fills the bill, as 
they say: you must see it.) But we quite thank you for con- 
fiding in us, and sending us here. Mamma said I was to assure 
you, Ada is not truly broken-spirited ; and, though she looks 
pale and thin, we think her lovelier than ever. Only think, 
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Lola says he must have struck the darling, though she would not 
quite say it. And imagine the life up there! The widowed 
sister-in-law seemed the nicest—the least horrid, I mean; and she 
sometimes seemed friendly, but they were always all quarrelling 
among themselves; and, my dearest Miss Vale, after all, that was 
his youngest sister that we met one day at a shop-door. Fancy, 
nearly all day, there was almost squalor; and then, at sunset, 
perhaps, smart clothes, and the carriage, and a reception at night! 
And, my dear Miss Vale, the old mother must be a dreadful old 
cat. Do forgive me, but love for Ada... She told me that one 
day, when everything was in disorder and dust, she set to work 
and tidied around, just as she used to, long ago, at Bristol, when 
you had no hired help; and he was quite furious, said she had 
disgraced herself, and, after all, the rooms were just as mussy in 
half-an-hour as when she began. But it is over, like a bad dream 
... Train-time, the waiter says, has come, or the omnibus for the 
train. With a thousand loves... 
“Yours very cordially, 
“ Jessie WHITEHEAD.” 


Before the drop is run down, there is a glimpse of Castelpisano 
impairing a delicate constitution at Naples by the aid of a liberal 
allowance of his wife’s American dollars; and of Miss Vale, and 
Ada, “ enjoying her title ”—Ada, a sadder and a wiser woman, and 
every bit as sweet as of yore—in the United States ! 


C. 8. Strona. 
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Sn Chomas Hardy's Country. 


Amone each score of writers that gain the reader’s attention in 
the development of character and plot, there is perhaps but one 
that can compel an equal interest towards scenery. Barrie and 
Kipling and Quiller-Couch can do this; but better than all—to 
the thinking of one, at least—Thomas Hardy. And s0, of eight 
days’ respite from smoke, five were lived in Wessex, in the 
company of a guide-book, a map, a copy of ‘ Tess,’ and a fellow- 
pilgrim. 

In Casterbridge (what Hardyan speaks of Dorchester?) we 
wandered along High Street with vague, jumbled sensations of 
searching, observing, striving to recall. We opened the guide- 
book. “One of the three railway centres of the county, and 
its principal though not its largest town.” Yes, yes; but 
this is where Henchard lived—strong, erratic, self-immolating. 
Along that dark avenue of trees he walked out of the town 
with Farfrae to say good-bye, persuading him instead to 
come back and be his business-manager and friend—and ruin. 
And the Ring—the ancient amphitheatre—where is that? We 
asked a boy with a red round face, and after adding together 
what each understood of his dialect we rehearsed the total and 
went past a railway-station and along a railway line, until we 
could go no farther, except to the possible detriment of the 
traffic, or ourselves. Here we were told to go half-way back, 
turn to the left, then to the right, then to the left, then ask 
again. Which we did. Then another man recommended us to 
go half-way back again, and take the first turning to the right or 
left, he forgot which, and it would be the first old amphitheatre 
we came to. 

Then we looked down into the hollow which was the play- 
ground of the Romans fifteen centuries ago. Viewing it from the 
summit at noonday as a large grass-covered hole in the ground, 
one could believe that “the dusk of evening was the proper 
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hour at which a true impression of this suggestive place 
could be received.” It was here that Henchard was re-united, 
after nearly twenty years’ separation, to the wife whom he had 
sold for five guineas ; for which reason we photographed the place. 

The mention of Mr. Hardy’s name at supper brought a tone of 
familiarity into our hostess’s voice. 

“Tom Hardy!” she said. ‘ We lived next to him for years ; 
my husband has known him from boyhood. We don’t see much 
of him now, though, and when he is in the streets, he carries his 
head so bent you would fancy him walking against the lamp-posts. 
Yes, that is certainly like him”—alluding to the portrait in the 
latest issue of ‘ Tess.’ 

“ We recognised some of his characters immediately. Burthen, 
the carrier, who appears in one of his books, was well known in 
the country, his real name being slightly different. He is dead 
now. That fellow Derriman—Festus Derriman, the Yeomanry 
officer in ‘The Trumpet Major,’ is done to the life. When I had 
finished I gave the book to my husband—‘ Here, read that,’ I said, 
—and when he had finished we looked at each other and said, 
‘Was there ever such?’ and laughed and laughed, and read it 
again. You see, we knew the man well, and there he was in the 
book like a photograph. Show it to him? Bless you, he was 
that thick-skulled he would have taken it for somebody else, and 
told you he thought he had met that chap somewhere. He’s 
knocking about now, living from hand to mouth, and sometimes 
not that far.” 

She was surprised at a mention of the high estimate given to 
Hardy’s work. 

“The folk hereabout take him calmly enough. Dear me, you 
give me quite an interest in him. I must get the rest of his 
books; and won’t I look at that man when I see him next!” 

The next day we were invited into a van by a genial worthy 
with a brilliant complexion and a black dog. From his remarks 
I made out that the dog was the result of an intricate system of 
crossing. 

“ Bless ’ee, zur, ’e’s not a common, week-day dog, not ’e. Look 
at is eyes. I often thinks ’e must be given to deep thinken’— 
such learned eyes they be fora dog. I was offered thurty-voive 
shillen’ for’n, but I says, ‘If ’e be vally thurty-voive shillen’ 
stirlen’ to ’ee, ’e be vally thurty-voive shillen’ stirlen’ to I.’ 

“Hardy the poct? Yes, I often sees ’en goen’ alarng in a 
voine, noble study, with ’is ead down an’ a lot o’ books under ’is 
orm. ’E never ’ave nobody with ’en. They tells I ’is books are 
wonderful deep, but I ain’t read ’’em, not I. I don’t get time for 
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readen’ nothen’ but the labels on the parcels, an’ the names of the 
public-houses.” 

We left him at Bere Regis—the Kingsbere where the 
D'Urbervilles once held sway. A mere “ half-dead townlet” we 
could see while walking towards the “ path which secludes the 
church from the street.” Then we arrived under the churchyard 
wall where the Durbeyfields were turned out with their furniture 
to shift for themselves. We had taken a photograph of the 
church, and were admiring the beautiful windows from the 
outside, when a pleasant-faced gentleman of about fifty passed. 

“ Would you like to go in?” he asked. “If you come a little 
way, lll give you the key.” 

As we walked, the presence of strangers sent his thoughts into 
the worn path of reminiscence. 

“T was showing a gentleman through the church a few years 
ago, and telling a little history connected with it. As I answered 
his questions, he took notes continually. I found afterwards it 
was Hardy of ‘Tess of the D'Urbervilles ;’ he sent me acopy. He 
had got hold of the history of a county family who lived here 
once, and a later episode in their record, and hence the book.” 

We took the key and entered the church, beneath which lay 
the “skillentons” of John Durbeyfield’s ancestors. One could 
almost hear the voice of Durbeyfield chanting in rapt monotone 
the glories of his derivation : 

“There’s not a man in the county of South Wessex that’s got 
grander and nobler skillentons in his family than I; with a 
family vault under that there church of Kingsbere as big as 
Squire Jollard’s ale-cellar, and my folk lying there in sixes and 
sevens, as genuine county bones and marrow as any recorded in 
history.” 

In the faint twilight, coloured and, as it were, thickened on 
its way through the richly-figured windows, an upward glance 
brought glimpses of carved faces that had an ancient, sententious, 
knowing look, and seemed almost within hand-reach; pillars that 
were divided by half the breadth of the church, appeared from a 
distance to be side by side; walls and windows, chairs and pulpit, 
doors and ceiling, seemed closing together as the minutes went 
by, as though seeking fellowship in the coming darkness. 

Memorial inscriptions, almost unreadable in the gloom, showed 
dimly on the walls the words “antique ” and “ familie ” bringing 
conjecture as to the locality of the D’Urberville inscription. One 
thought vividly of Tess just then—innocent, large-eyed, doomed 
—haunted even to this place by Alec D’Urberville. 

We had to cross five miles of Egdon Heath to reach the nearest 
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station. The aspect on either side became vast, and bare, and 
desolate, the moon staring vacantly down as if helpless to solve 
the puzzle of such a place. The road sped along through rank 
growths and waste stretches, with rarely an evidence of human 
occupation. Here and there a glow-worm had set up a green 
beacon, to show his independence of outer light. The sight was 
suggestive of Wildeve and Diggory Venn, and the game of dice 
played on Egdon by the light of glow-worms. 

On a seat in the station sat a solitary man, with a strongly- 

lined face of about sixty years’ establishment, smoking the pipe 
of companionship. 
“Yes,” he said, as I passed the state of the weather with him, 
tis a moon is warnted round here. "Tis a naked, starven’ plaze, 
an’ I don’t zee what use it be at arl, I don’t. What be the vally 
of ancient British bones and Roman coins in this year of Queen 
Rex? A feller carn’t live no longer on nothen’ in a old plaze 
than a young ’un, I reckon.” 

“Oh, the writen’ chap,” he pursued, in response to a tentative 
allusion. “I’ve read some of his works. They says ’tis a gift. 
Seems to me ’tis just writen’—just sitten’ down an’ writen’, an’ 
not doen’ nothen’ at arl. What do ’e do, I ask’ee? Here be I 
doen’ more proper work than Hardy ever did, an’ they don’t tark 
about I an’ say ‘There’s a great chap,’ like they do about ’e.” 

Returning eastward by train from Weymouth through the 
county a couple of nights later, the heath was seen in greater 
fulness. In a darkness just made visible, the landscape lay 
wrapped in an expression of inscrutable reserve, as though it 
were a gigantic outcast from nature brooding over evil fate. At 
one point in the boundary distance, a tree with five stark off- 
shoots appeared as a black hand outspread on the sky. A group 
of trees close to hand were made by the swift passage of the train 
to seem as black, wild-haired skeletons galloping round in a mad 
night-dance. The spirit of the scene, entering into possession 
of the spectator, called up names for ever ailianced to that of 
Egdon Heath, until one was disposed to fancy that human forms 
appeared and vanished and re-appeared. Thus, intensified by 
imagination to noon-day distinctness against the sombre back- 
ground, were seen the figures of Wildeve, Clym Yeobright, 
Eustacia, and Granfer Cantle, the latter rehearsing ancient jigs 
and hornpipes, or imparting to a ghostly audience memories of 
“Boney,” and the great days of “ four.” 
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Che Painters of Romanticism. 


Arter the early days of the Cénacle—that grand literary reunion 
whose memory will endure when so many other guilds, societies, 
fraternities, shall have faded away—the workshops of dis- 
tinguished painters became a favourite resort of the chief Roman- 
ticists. The doors of the Cénacle had widened to admit men of 
less note, if more pretension, and Gautier, Dumas, De Vigny, even 
the master himself, weary of the extravagances of their partisans, 
found a congenial atmosphere in the ateliers where there was 
often more talk of literature than of drawing. 

It was in the studio of the brothers Devéria that Victor Hugo’s 
first plays were read before Taylor and other theatrical critics— 
plays which created a dramatic revolution, and, spreading like 
wildfire through Paris, gave rise to the story told of Emile 
Deschamps, who, when expecting the affiche of “Marion De- 
lorme,” stopped short at a notice of Racine’s “ Britannicus,” 
exclaiming with ineffable disgust, “And they are going to play 
that!” 

The worship of their poets by the painters of Romanticism was 
far more real than any that they gave to Michael Angelo or 
Raphael ; and when the history of that artistic revival, which made 
such giants of the young men of the day, shall be reviewed, it 
will be seen that the first representation of “‘ Hernani” was the 
turning point of their intellectual lives; it was there the im- 
pulsion was received which carried them on never flagging, and 
by which they marched to the very end through years of unabated 
enthusiasm ; it was there they became penetrated with that pro- 
found devotion to the grand, the beautiful, the chivalrous, which 
they consistently maintained by the help of ascetic self-denial 
and a persistent taste for hard work. 

They resolved to conquer or die in the great literary battle of 
1830, and were always to be found in the foremost ranks of 
combatants in all those theatrical “first nights” of which it is 
hardly possible now to form an adequate idea. “From the first 
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word the orgie began; poetry was broken up and thrown by 
handfuls out of windows,” exclaimed an exasperated classic, for 
the old school was no less ready for war than the new, and simple 
expressions, long since familiarly adopted, gave rise to violent 
storms of controversy. Two systems, two parties, two armies 
were set face to face, hating each other cordially, and the upshot 
of all this rancour only served to show that the fashion and fury 
of an hour is powerless to alter what is simple and true in any 
language. 

No anchorite ever disdained the luxuries of life in better faith 
than the enthusiasts of Romanticism. In the year 1832 a little 
band of artists—true Bohemians, long-haired, cadaverous— 
extravagantly dressed in all the colours of the rainbow, encamped 
themselves in a desolate quarter of Paris. One comes suddenly 
from the roar and turmoil of the streets into an oasis of solitude 
and silence; the ruins of an old church make of the place a sort 
of sanctuary ; the houses on each side, once imposing, are dilapi- 
dated and abandoned. In one of these an ample lodging was 
found for those immoderate lovers of art to whom the considera- 
tion of personal well-being was quite unimportant—who were 
more than content to breakfast on an ode and to dine on a 
ballad. 

One empty room of immense size, going rapidly to rack and 
ruin, seemed especially fitted for their needs, and was soon turned 
into a temple of the arts. Could the already tumble-down place 
have possibly been preserved to the present day, what a mine of 
wealth, what priceless treasures it would have been found to 
contain, for the impromptu decorations were undertaken by hands 
then quite unknown, but bound to immerge into the full light of 
celebrity. 

Perched upon ladders, a rose behind the ear, cigarette 
in mouth, the peintres romantiques produced masterpieces of 
genius. 

On narrow panels high above his head Corot produced two 
exquisite views of Italy; below him Chasséreau designed a 
Diana bathing, where was already indicated the almost savage 
grace and freedom of his later works; Camille Rogier covered 
the ceiling with Oriental fancies; Marilhat, Celestin Nanteuil, 
Adolphe Leleux, added their daring and picturesque contributions, 
and, brush in hand, these artists—themselves aspiring poets— 
recited verses from Hugo and Alfred de Musset, as a fitting 
accompaniment to pictorial inspiration. It was one of those 
scenes which merited Carlyle’s fanciful description of the Stirling 
Club, “A little flowery island of poetic intellect.” 
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The art of illustration was new in France when Achille Devéria 
designed his vignettes for the first edition of ‘Odes et Ballades’ ; 
they were at once acknowledged as deserving of all praise ; 
executed in true Florentine elegance of style, and with a senti- 
ment and feeling worthy of the great poet himself. Had the 
stern realities of life not enforced the drudgery of inceseant 
production, Devéria would have left a greater name behind him, 
for his genius was incontestable; but like so many of his 
associates he was compelled by want of means to subordinate 
work—lithographies, sketches, portraits—in the same case as that 
so vividly described by “pauvre Théo,” when he says that, 
having worn himself out with a mass of small articles, which, if 
collected together, would have made a vast number of volumes, 
he was set down as an idler, and people wondered what he did 
with his time. 

Hugo’s friendship for his illustrator was warmer than any that 
he formed in later life: it was seen with surprise, since his 
greatest intimates averred that the high priest of poetry allowed 
himself to be worshipped with no more feeling than is to be 
expected from idols. His own masterly sketches, strewn over 
waste paper and envelops in the course of familiar conversation, 
would have been enough to show that he could have made as 
good use of the brush as of the pen, and it was commonly said 
that he would have become a great painter had he not been 
a great poet: his extraordinary descriptive power would point 
to this. In “Eviraduus,” and other stories in the ‘Legend of 
Centuries,’ he reproduces pictures no canvas could make more 
distinct ; shows us, as if before our eyes, the crumbling battle- 
ments of ancient castles, as he himself saw them in the sunny 
Rhineland—the ruined keep, the mocking garlands, the tattered 
banners ; and what artist could have better painted the moorland 
grey, the churchyard frowning on the distant height, the lonely 
cutters in storms at sea, all the weird pictorial images in ‘ Choses 
duSoir’? But henever made more use of the artistic faculty than 
asa simple amusement, well aware that a man’s whole heart is 
not too much to give to one profession, although the very reverse 
was then not unfrequently practised, and there were those who 
were able to persuade themselves of proficiency in both the 
sister arts. 

It was indeed one of the noticeable peculiarities of that 
brilliant and whimsical day that the students of different pro- 
fessions lived fraternally together, invading each other’s territory 
without scruple or hesitation—perhaps not altogether un- 
profitably. The painter would discover that his true drift 
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was towards literature, and it would be borne in upon the poet 
that he would do well to devote himself to design. Louis 
Boulanger was said to be equally esprit artiste and esprit littéraire. 
Ary Scheffer was a poet transformed: Dante, Goethe, and Byron 
were his masters, rather than Guido or Titian. 

Delacroix was both painter and journalist, but he seldom wrote 
on any subject unconnected with the art to which he owed his 
celebrity. The question was often asked if Fromentin were 
writer or painter; there was much doubt about it, till it was 
agreed that not one of his pictures—or even the whole lot 
together—was worth his book ‘A Summer in the Desert,’ which 
was described as “ concentrated sunshine, stamped with the artist’s 
hand and eye; the very wind of the desert drifting over the 
sand.” Eugene Devéria was for some time only spoken of as a 
poet, but his first picture, the “ Naissance de Henri Quatre,” was 
so full of promise—he showed himself so grand a colourist, 
master of such luminous harmonies, clever grouping and 
charming sentiment that it was thought France was about to 
possess her Paul Veronese; but the splendid début was fated 
to end there. He never again equalled the solid Venetian style 
of his early masterpiece, on which the whole of his artistic 
power had been spent. He was not singular in this, for many 
of the young men of the period had won celebrity before the age 
of twenty-one, and after years diminished rather than augmented 
it. In the first flush of youth—the first radiance of Romanticism 
—works of art were conceived to which nothing in after life 
could be compared. The verdict of posterity, however, was very 
little taken into account by the valiant advocates of liberty in 
art, for they believed themselves entrusted with a sacred mission 
far above all personal considerations. To break with the academic 
traditions was all they sought for. Poetry, inspiration, sentiment, 
were of more value in their eyes than an orthodox legacy of fame, 
to which their own senses must necessarily be closed. The 
peintre romantique could only follow in the path he had marked 
out for himself; he had no desire to reproduce the common 
things his eyes beheld, but the immortal fancies of the poets. 
Ary Scheffer’s Marguerite was copied from no human model; 
she was Goethe’s Marguerite, the shadow of a shade, idealised, 
etherealised, melting away in a haze of melancholy and mystery. 

The old historic pictures were replaced by reveries and sug- 
gestions, which may in some degree account for the want of 
ambition characterising the new school. A flight of imagination 
could not be otherwise than evanescent. They persuaded them- 
selves that a man who gives a part of himself to the public—book, 
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statue, drama, or picture—should be impervious to criticism, and 
amongst them all, it was only Delacroix who, doubtful and dis- 
satisfied, was heard to exclaim, “ Ah, how I wish I could return a 
hundred years hence and know what is thought of me!” The 
grand and daring work of this true Romanticist suffered the usual 
fate of dawning genius; he was called a lunatic by the classic 
school, which had grown by degrees more feebie and restrained, 
and even his first masters were startled by sudden flashes for 
which no orthodox excuse could be found. On these occasions 
Gericault would seriously condemn, and the docile pupil would 
destroy the labour of days, and would say to sympathisers, “I 
have but one thought—if I could only please him!” 

His veneration for those he differed from so conspicuously in 
the end was deep and sincere. He thought the death of Geri- 
cault a misfortune for French art, since he was a stern, almost a 
despotic, teacher, intolerant of haste cr pretension, and who 
might even have restored the fine historical choice of subject, 
which was being replaced by a style where everyone was guided 
by his own individual taste. 

For the works of David he never had anything but praise; or 
for Gros, who often treated him with small mercy, and who once 
said to him (he rather liked to repeat it), “As for colourist, my 
boy, you are a colourist, but you draw like a pig!” 

Happily Delacroix had the sympathy of the whole Romantic 
brotherhood ; like theirs, his genius was impetuous and impas- 
sioned, full of imagination and feeling. If he acted like a painter 
he felt as a poet, and the true basis of his mind was literary. 
For this reason he was able to render a poetic conception more 
poetic still by the addition of his own strong ideality, so that the 
anthor was surprised to find something new in his own work. It 
was said by Goethe that beauties his own mind had never 
realised were revealed to him as he looked at a picture of Faust 
by Delacroix. 

Against Paul Delaroche the rest of the Romanticists were up 
in arms. He had outraged the tenets to which he was in a 
manner born; he had gone back to the Middle Ages, to a 
cramped style, to detail, to minutix, to historic scenes, to subjects 
of pure melodrama. 

That all this,and more to the same effect, should have been 
said of an artist who has since won a world-wide reputation, can 
only be explained by the tone of violence, almost approaching to 
frenzy, which was the distinguishing sign of the day. But the 
outery was not without some justification. Delaroche had no 
doubt abandoned the narrow path of high art to cultivate 
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popularity ; his pictures were painted to please the public; they 
were dramatic and interesting, like chapters in a sensational 
novel. His “Marie Antoinette at the Conciergerie,” is a fair 
instance of this. The opaque blackness of her dress, unbroken 
by the gleams and reflections used so effectively by subtler 
colourists, looks, from a distance, like a hole in the picture, and a 
carelessly-designed hand, without shape or character, holds a 
pocket-handkerchief of obtrusive whiteness. Not but that the 
picture is full of power and tenderness. The painter has not been 
afraid to give the hair prematurely whitened, the eyes reddened 
by tears, the cold, pathetic pallor of the exquisite face; and in 
contrast to the queen’s dignified figure, the varied expressions of 
the group surrounding her were well brought out, some showing 
deep compassion, some hatred, some indifference, some pure 
curiosity, forming, on the whole, a sympathetic facsimile of a 
scene whose frightful reality and true tragic pathos has never 
yet been equalled. 

The grave charm of insipid, old-style elegance and reticence 
was no longer appreciated, and the abyss between celebrity and 
popularity is daily widening. Too much stress, then as now, 
could hardly be laid on the saying that to please the crowd 
requires a certain amount of vulgarity. 

Although not counting amongst the serious artists of the day 
(since he was at best only a caricaturist), Gavarni was frankly 
and exclusively modern; but none the less was he a master of 
composition and a certain sort of conventional grace. He found 
beauty still existing out of the range of the antique. 

The battle pictures of Horace Vernet belong as little to 
Romanticism as the caricatures of Gavarni. The genius of both 
was essentially restricted. Neither was Meissonier, although 
belonging to the same date, in any way associated with the 
Romantic movement. He had nothing in common with Delacroix, 
Ary Scheffer, Louis Boulanger, Decamp, or the Devérias. He 
belonged to the school of good sense, and was scrupulous in 
detail and the verification of nature. It was a strange thing to 
say, but true, that so successful an artist, whose works obtained 
almost fabulous prices, never displayed the whole extent of his 
capability. The public taste and requirements circumscribed his 
talent in a sort of magic circle from which he could not escape. 
His Smoker, his Drinker, his Reader, found such general favour 
that he had to reproduce the original type, diversifying it as 
much as possible. It is a great art to inspire interest with a 
single figure, and Meissonier could, doubtless, had he so willed, 
have done more and even better. At rare intervals he widened 
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what was called his bonne petite existence intime, his calm interiors, 
his old buffets, his china vases, and took up a grand and satisfy- 
ing subject. His “Solferino” is a fine picture, representing 
Napoleon on the battlefield surrounded by his officers; a calm, 
serious and pensive figure, invested with that indescribable charm 
which is never absent from any true representation of him. 
There is high art in every detail, and in applying his usual 
manner to so different a scene the artist produced a work of great 
originality, amassing the delicate qualities of genre into a vast 
and varied field. 

The Romanticists, always prodigal of praise, were not slow to 
appreciate Jean Auguste Ingres, in spite of the severity of his 
style and his rigorous exactitude. He was bound to no school, 
but, a pupil of David, he went, after several years’ study in Paris, 
to Florence, Venice and Rome, where finally he made a cloister 
of his studio, and toiled with a pertinacity and conscientiousness 
ensuring success, often dissatisfied with a work in which no one 
else could find a blemish. He was intolerant of anything trashy 
or pretentious, and the pictures of some of the more daring 
followers of the new school filled him with disdain. 

Many good stories are told of his ferocity when he found 
himself by any chance in contact with those he openly denounced 
as heretics—ignorant of the first principles of art; he took as an 
offence the mere presence of a peintre romantique, and now that 
time has cooled down all these conflicts, it is difficult to imagine 
what violent discussions might arise out of a quality of colour or 
the faintest shadow of a new idea. Ingres was himself at first the 
victim of prejudice, but once in Rome, far from coteries and 
systems, he achieved the fame which Paris had denied him, and 
became in his turn the pitiless critic of others. 

Of the character, peculiarities, idiosyncrasies of these dis- 
tinguished men, separated from our own time by so short a space, 
there is of course much more to be said; but unlike the great 
artists of earlier days, to whom belonged, without exception, a 
legend, a romance, at all events a story, there is nothing uncommon 
to relate. Civilisation has reduced to a minimum the hazards of life, 
and leaves nothing more remarkable than hard work, badly remuner- 
ated, obscure struggles, privations borne courageously and in 
silence. As time goes on we seem to drift farther away from any 
inordinate worship of genius, and it is impossible not to look back, 
somewhat regretfully, to days when there was a profound love 
of the beautiful, no thought of personal gain, when there were 
dreamers, enthusiasts, lovers of the moon. 


C. E. Mrerxerke. 
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